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ELIGION IN THE LIGHT OF PHILOSOPHY. 



gisconrst t!ie Jfirst. 






Dr. Kuhn upon the " Descent of Fire and the 
Beverage of the Gods," Dr. Schwartz upon the 
" Origin of Mythology," Professor Max Duncker's 
"Ancient History," and Citizen Dupuis upon the 
" Origin of all Worships," furnish us with the mate- 
rial upon which we shall make some observations. 

All SCIENCE is virtually a supersession of religion, 
EEL1GION being a, FANCY, a pretence of poets that 
they know something, when in reality they know 
nothing. Every special science is a form compre- 
hending of necessity some subject-matter which is 
inconsistent with religious belief, though without 
being conscious of or adverting to the inconsistency. 
It is left to philosophy to supersede religion, know- 
ing that it supersedes it. The astronomy of our 
. day, for instance, abolishes the distinction of 
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"the world above" and "the world below," of heaven 
and hctl, of heaven above and hell below the earth, 
and removes the earth itself into heaven and places 
it among the other stars. None of the fancies of 
religion about heaven and hell, the gods above and 
the gods below (superi et inferi), agree with astrono- 
mical science. And yet Newton, the great astrono- 
mer, was at the same time a superstitious man. We 
shall, hereafter, witness something similar in one of 
our mytbologians.* Their explanations are not, how- 
ever, any the less welcome ; neither is the information, 
which we may derive from every modem astronomer, 
that above and below make no difference, and that 
our antipodes will not tumble down to our nadir. 

All religions are alike in this : they have talcs, or 
myths, for their foundation. The first point of inte- 
rest with all of them is, therefore, the origin and 
formation of such tales ; the next, the development 
of these mythological narratives. We desire, firstly, 
to understand the different stages of the mythological 
movement. When we have thus become acquainted 
with the gods, and with their authors, the poets, we 
shall necessarily encounter their antagonists, the phi- 

* No mythologians who compare religions fables can be 
styled orthodox ; yet there are two kinds of them, the one 
seeking to restore theology, the other ignoring it, while both 
equally subvert creeds of every description by causing both 
the origin and the meaning of the creeds to be understood. 
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loaophers. The nursery rhymes of the poets, sung hy 
them when mankind was in the cradle, can no longer 
satisfy men who have attained full age. Instead of 
fairy tales, they expect truth. Truth and " the con- 
solation of religion" are consequently irreconcilable, 
and we shall hereafter examine the attempt of one of 
our mythologians to reconcile them. We shall then, 
after having given an authentic account of the God 
of the Jews, our " God the Father," explain, after 
Dupuis, the mythology of the Christians. 

I. Stages of Mythology. 

The domain of fairy talcs and myths, upon which 
all religions are based, is one well worthy of research ; 
t is the region of superstition. This is the belief 
of tilt people, or, the primitive wisdom of mankind, a 
rrcMafv.re birth of science, which only fancies what 
it teaches, and delivers its doctrines in the shape of 
stories, or mytlis, but is, nevertheless, a theory, which 
even to this day fills and dominates the minds of 
men with primitive impressions and ideas, and con- 
stitutes their RELIGION. 

What thousands of years ago was a clever thought, 
we now justly term superstition, belief in fables which 
i counter to nature and reason ; an assertion super- 
I science, so far at least as it makes preten- 
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sious to truth. But science does not further interfere 
with such poetry ; it eveu renders the fable only the 
more interesting, when we learn that it had a mean- 
ing, and what that meaning really was. Tiic revela- 
tion of its meaning is the problem of mythology and 
of the philosophy of religion ; and it is only by this 
revelation whereby not only the present, but also the 
most primitive religious traditions become clear to 
us, and the origin and essence of all gods is explained. 
As all philosophies are but one and the same philo- 
sophy, so all religions are one and the same religion ; 
not simply a belief in poetry, but in one and the 
same poetry, as we shall see. 

We find three forms of superstition in existence : 

1. The first form is the belief in the rude, primitive 
intuition of nature, in the fable, or myth, as a raw 
material. 

2. A later formation is produced by the artificial 
and poetical elaboration of this material. 

3. And the latest shape whereof superstition is 
capable, is imparted by priestly speculation upon the 
two former. 

Speculation upon superstition is THEOLOGY, as specu- 
lation upon science is philosophy. Theology is the 
most recent form of superstition. 

The natural, or rude and primitive, superstitiou, 
such as the mid hunt, or the storm conceived as 
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sweeping along with thunder-horses and thunder- 
dogs, — the icind's bride, that is, the whirlwind which 
precedes the storm, and the ride of the imtckes to the 
Blocksberg, sweeping through the air upon broom- 
sticks, — sounds strange to us at the present day, 
especially if it be severed from the fable and survive 
as a mere custom ; such, for instance, as the polter- 
abend, or rumble-eve, the eve of a wedding, wben pots 
and glasses are rattled with much noise before the 
bride's door ; Yule-eve and Whitsuntide fires. Some- 
times, however, the fable itself has become an inex- 
plicable riddle ; such, for instance, as the fable of the 
cudgel out of the sack, the tale about our heavenly 
Father, about the ascent into heaven and the descent 
into hell ; and we read in the modem researches into 
tbe affinities of the various circles of myths, especially 
the Indo-germanic ones, many surprising explanations. 
So much system and clearness, indeed, is there in 
these explanations, that they shed light upon our 
Christian mysteries, even when they do not mention 
them. 

The following are but a few instances from Kuhn 
and Schwartz: As the lightning is conceived as a 
whip, which lashes the water-pots of heaven, which 
then pour down rain, so whipping the ivater is an 
imitation of the thunder-storm and expected to cause 
rain. The mountain-ash is the tempest tret, and the 
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tempest fertilizes the pasture for the cows : cows, 
then, to make them yield more milk, are lashed wit-h 
boios of the mountain-ash. The witches, with their 
brooms, upon which they ride to the Blocksberg on 
May-day, are wind-goddesses, who sweep away the 
clouds of winter, and they dance away the snow from 
the Blocksberg. They are the spring clouds sweep- 
ing across the sky and celebrating the spring festival 
with the wind-god, that is, the devil, upon the Blocks- 
berg, the 01ympu3 of Germany. Lecky, in the first 
volume of his History of Rationalism, p. 76, shows 
that in the middle ages the devil was believed to 
cause storms, and was commonly designated " the 
Prince of the Air." In Sehwartz's book, one may 
look at the index under "Devil" for the passages 
where he is identified with " air," clouds and tempests, 
even to the brimstone smell which the thunderbolt 
leaves behind it His amorous intercourse with the 
goddesses of the wind and clouds is likewise explained 
by this, that the thunder-storm was, as we shall see 
later on, regarded as an act of generation, whereby 
so many famous sons and daughters of the gods have 
been engendered, as, for instance. Tafias Athene, 
Bacchus and Hercules. 

"When in a thunder-storm the old man aloft plays 
at skittles, or a great wolf, the thunder-cloud, devours 
the sun, these expressions applied to a natural phe- 
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nomenon are readily understood ; whereas the mean- 
ing of that German custom, the polterahend (rum- 
ble-eve) had become lost through the lapse of time, 
and we are indebted to Dr. Schwartz for the expla- 
nation that the rumbling noise at the bride's door is 
meant to be an imitation of that celestial wedding, 
the thunder-storm. 

Commonly animals, or persons, are conceived as 
at work in the clouds, as every one may see ; but 
when it is said thunder is the rumbling noise of 
stones falling down the mountain of clouds, through 
the holes of which they drop down to the earth, nei- 
ther animal nor man enters into the explanation. 
But if a smith he hammering in thunder and throw 
down the thunderbolt, this, according to Kuhn and 
Schwartz, is an idea produced at a higher stage of 
civilization, inasmuch as mankind forged metals ; 
and if thunder is said to be a rattle of waggons, and 
the waggoner to produce liglitning by blows of the 
hammer upon the tire of the wheels, we have here 
again a person ; but the smith and the waggouer are 
not yet gods, any more than the roaring bull or the 
galloping celestial horse are gods when they are 
called thnnderers. They are only lively representa- 
tions of the natural facts. We shall even meet with 
a heavenly Father, the Pramantha or Phallus, famous 
indeed, but yet not a god, at least at the commence- 
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ment. The imagination, as Schwartz rightly observes, 
seizes upon some well-known proceeding upon earth 
as an explanation of the celestial event in the clouds. 

These fantastic images were originally simple ex- 
planations of natural events, which produce faith 
only when they strike root, and which afterwards 
often contend with one another for precedence. Then 
the victor is venerated as a god, and the vanquished 
becomes a demon, a hero or an animal. Although, 
therefore, such fanciful modes of explanation for 
natural phenomena do not at once produce gods, 
that is, persons regarded with veneration on account 
of their power, they contain the germs of gods, and 
have in the course of time produced figures distinctly 
marked as divine, and apparently always as the 
result of a conflict of different explanations. Art, 
then, gives distinctness to these conceptions of hea- 
venly persons, but priestly speculatian again effaces 
their outlines by proceeding from definite and clear 
forms to arbitrary conceptions and fantastic impossi- 
bilities, monsters fit neither to the objects of art nor 
of scientific thought. 

In the course of time the same thing happens to 
the gods who spring from the clouds as to the whip- 
ping of the water for rain, or to the custom of the 
polterabend : their meaning becomes lost, and even 
in Aristophanes' time they had become so decidedly 
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detached from their origin, the clouds, that the poets 
could jeer at Socrates by charging him with turning the 
clouds into gods ; and yet it was certainly not difficult 
to detect the thunder-cloud in the Hellenic god, Zeus. 
Celestial, like terrestrial upstarts are sometimes 
ashamed of their mean origin ; even in our days it is 
still somewhat dangerous to point out their humble 
extraction, not indeed on account of their own anger, 
but by reason of the wrath of their courtiers. "When, 
however, the tale has attained such a pitch of drama- 
tic completeness as to tell us that Zeus hurls the 
lightning, and divine personages are brought into 
activity, the poet appears upon the scene, and relates 
to us the particulars of the pedigree and exploits of 
these high and mighty rulers. The numerous amours 
of Zeus spring, of course, from the thunder-storm, 
conceived as a wedding, the poets relating everything 
according to the dictates of their own fancy, although 
always taking their subject-matter from the clouds, 
and being, while moulding it artistically, still in a 
measure under the dominion of the natural object; 
whereas the priests, in their specidation upon mythical 
tradition and poetry, often depart widely from the 
original meaning of their god. Not only the prosaic 
fancy of the priests, however, but also the fancy of 
the poets, turns to speculation. Every religion, and 
development of religion, is the work of fancy. 
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FaTiey is a great power in the world. It is THE 
Human mind unbridled by reason and scientific dis- 
cipline. The empire, therefore, of superstition, upon 
our globe, is of the very greatest ; its subjects are 
innumerable. These are all human beings devoid of 
thought, be they learned or unlearned, educated or 
uneducated, civilized or barbarous. Its institutions, 
its ministers and its development, are far-reaching 
and of astounding vitality. It reposes upon human 
ignorance ; its traditions are current fancies, invete- 
rate usage and solemn observances. So far as it has 
a history, it is the history of the world, and so far as 
history goes, superstition plays the chief part in it, 
and a correct and complete exposition of mythology 
would have to bring before our eyes many stages of 
civilization, many revolutions and many reactions. 
Who knows how long the empire of superstition has 
yet to last, since no one can say that the Pope, even 
in our own time, is an anachronism, that science 
holds supreme sway over the minds of men, or that 
the worship of the heavenly persons of fable is a 
thing of the past ? No ; the religious era is not yet 
over. What are its stages ? 

Br. Schwartz, in his " Origin of Mythology," pre- 
sents to us a series of superstitious ideas and usages 
older than the gods. In these, therefore, we have a 
period preceding religion, and which, by analogy to 
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the word pre-historic, we may term pre-religious. The 
sccoiul period, then, is that of the creation and wor- 
ship of personal gods, — the religious period, or the 
period of the poets, fathers of the gods, and of the 
priests, the ministers of their worship. The third 
and latest period in the development of superstition 
is that of priestly speculation upon the personal gods, 
the period of the priests as theologians. The growth 
of this latest form of superstition is in Europe some- 
what checked by science, and by the secular interests 
of civilized society. 

The pre-religious period, with its fairy tales, with- 
out worship, is still only theoretical; the religious 
period becomes practical, not only by creating gods, 
but because men, by •worshipping their gods, try to 
influence them to act for the benefit of men ; in the 
third period, theory and practice are combined in the 
persons of the priests, or tlteologians, who speculate 
and worship at the same time. 

The matter for the mythology of the first period we 
owe to a suggestion of Jacob Grimm's, who said we 
had simply to take the thing historically, and look 
upon the rudest usages and legends, however repulsive 
and immoral they at present appear, as primitive 
popular oeliefs. Hence the collections of fables and 
legends and his own German mythology are derived 
from such sources. A svjicrst itious custom is an appli- 
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cation of the fable, as the whipping of the water to 
cause rain, or the lushing of the cows with branches 
of the mountain-ash. This is pre-rcligious, whereas 
worship, or a religious usage, is practices founded upon 
legends of the gods. 

Grimm's disciples now became enamoured of 
superstition, as beetle -collectors do of their beetles. 
Drs. Kuhn and Schwartz travelled all over Northern 
Germany in search of remains of the most ancient 
popular beliefs, and were quite enraptured when 
they found, especially among shepherds and hunters, 
such delightful vestiges that they could affirm, " such 
and such a custom, or such and such an expression, 
seemed to breathe Indo-germanic air, for it must be 
at least four thousand years old. How lucky that 
we have come in such good time to such a harvest, 
before railways and service in the army had extir- 
pated this venerable legacy of our forefathers !" 

Now, according to Drs. Kuhn and Schwartz, all 
gods were children of the tempest and of the cloudy ski/, 
that is to say, theology is meteorology, and certainly 
it is the most important circle of the immortals ; for 
while the Indo-germanic and the Semitic gods come 
from the clouds, another circle of deities springs 
from other natural phenomena, as is manifest from 
the legends of Isis and of Demeter. 

■ The ancient Indians," says Kuhn, "helped Indra, 
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their god of thunder, by their loud songs and the 
invigorating Soma draught, when he was fighting 
with the Asuras, and the gods Agni (fire, ignis) and 
Soma themselves came down from heaven to lift 
men up to the gods." 

Nectar, according to Kuhn, is connected with 
nec-is, nec-are, vwp-os, a dead body (death and to 
kill), and he compares it with the ancient German 
Ominis oil, a drink of Lethe, of oblivion of every- 
thing earthly, as ambrosia is the food of the a/ijlpoTot, 
the immortals. The Soma of the Germans is mead. 
They are certainly artificially prepared, strengthen- 
ing and intoxicating beverages ; but originally they 
appear to have been the all-invigorating and all- 
fertilizing rain, the celestial moisture which streams 
from the clouds in the tempest and vivifies mother 
earth. 

Agni is fire, but elevated into the god, to whom 
the Indians entrusted their offerings of butter and 
soma, to the end that he might carry them in fumes 
up to his friends in the sky. Agni, as heavenly fire, 
is the lightning; it is winged, a bird, the eagle, a 
falcon, the avis incendiaria, the rather Hahn, the red 
cock. This celestial fire was supposed to be kindled 
when a thunder-storm raged, in the same manner as 
upon earth, namely, by a pole whose pointed end 
was stuck into a hole in the middle of a wooden. 
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disk with a cord wound several times round, the 
ends of which were holden by two strong men 
pulling reciprocally and in unison until it took fire. 
Churning was done in like manner. The noise made 
by the pole is the thunder: the fire which is elicited 
by this process is the lightning, and the fiery disk 
13 the urn which i3 rekindled after or by the storm. 
This twirled pole and the dish are the most ancient 
mode of obtaining fire, older than flint and steel : Dr. 
Kulm connects this pole, pretmantha, with Prome- 
theus, the fire-bringer of the Greek mythology. At 
the same time the process, from this point of view, 
is connected with the act of generation, and the 
tempest is regarded as a generative process. The 
pole becomes then the Phallus, or, the heavenly Father. 
The fiery disks exhibited at the "Whitsuntide and 
Midsummer fires represent this newly-kindled sun's 
disk- The wheel set on fire which the vine-dressers 
trundle down the vineyards into the Moselle is the 
sun which is quenched in the waters of heaven 
which fertilize the vineyards. 

The fire which was produced by the twirling of 
the pramantha was called virgin fire, and was espe- 
cially used for sacred performances, particularly 
against cattle, plague and murrain; and it was not 
only in India that this was done, for Dr. Kuhn cites 
from an English chronicle of the year 1268: Cum 
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hoc anno pestis grassaretur in pecudea armenti, quidam 
bestiales idiotas patriae docebant ignem confrictione 
de lignis edueere et simulacrum erectum atatuere et 
per hoc bestiia succurrere. This is thus described by 
Kemble in the Mirror : The fuel was ignited by 
■will-fire, that is obtained by friction ; then the cattle 
waa made to pass through the flames in the order of 
dignity and age, commencing with the horses and 
ending with the swine. The old English chronicler 
of 1268 does not inquire after the causa remota, but 
proceeds straightway to apply the holy remedy ; but 
in 1866, English civilization had so far advanced 
that a reverend gentleman could demonstrate in the 
pulpit of St. Peter's church in Brighton, that Colenso, 
the heretical bishop of Natal, was the real cause of 
the cattle plague. The sermon waa preached on 
what was, in more senses than one, a " day of humi- 
liation." In short, while the cattle was driven 
through the virgin fire and thus purified by the god 
himself, the Englishman of our own days knows no 
better means of making the thundering god assist 
the cattle than to accuse some heretic and to exhort 
his listeners to confess their sina. 

When the sun burned too fiercely and rain was 

needed, Indra, according to the Eig-veda, assisted 

with a thunder-storm, just as he does now. Kuhn 

, renders the passage : " United with thee, oh 
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Soma ! Indra did this. He caused water to flow for 
men. He overcame Ahi (the drought), caused water 
to flow, and unlocked the hidden caverns. United 
with thee, oh Indu ! Indra pulled down in his might 
the wheel of the sun, which was elevated above the 
mighty peaks, and hid it safe from the great and 
mischievous enemy." This is thus interpreted by 
Dr. Kuhn: "Ahi, the dragon, a hostile demon, has 
gotten the wheel of the sun into his power and has 
diffused a scorching heat; Indra, with Soma, the 
invigorating drink, the immortal Amrta (Ambrosia, 
the everlasting moisture of the clouds, but even here 
deified) pulls the burning sun down from heaven 
and hides it from Ahi. If Indra was victor in this 
conflict, the gods gladly granted him the Soma, the 
rain after the storm." 

As the drink of tlie gods and fire are brought 
down from heaven, so souls, or children., come down 
from the great pond of clouds. Storks, who are even 
now called Adcbar (Athemtraeger, or breath-bringers), 
are well known by every child in the north of Ger- 
many to bring babies. 

Soma is brought down by Indra in the guise of a 
falcon. Dr. Kuhn quotes from the Rig-veda : " Praised 
be the noble bird, the falcon, who of his own free 
will brought down this offering, beloved of the gods. 
Quick as an arrow he shot down with the Soma drink 
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and found glory, and brought the refreshing and 
intoxicating Soma from afar. He wrested it from 
heaven." Another poem says : " Agni and Soma, you 
shine harmoniously in heaven. As the falcon brings 
the Soma, so Matarizvan, the Indian Prometheus, 
brings Agni, fire." Both appear in the poetical period 
as gods. The poetical period does not know how 
to dispense with gods, or persons. For to make up a 
history, or legend, personal actors must be created. 
Yet even in the poetical period, which i3 religious, 
because it has produced divine personages, that is to 
say, celestial, polenlat:^, Agni and Soma still appear 
as the operative elements of the god-producing meteo- 
rological process, as impersonal real elements, as actual 
rain and fire. 

In proof of the fact that the poets are the creators 
of the god3, we have, first, the internal necessity 
of having persons to be actors in the fable, and 
also the celebrated express testimony of the Greeks 
that Homer and Hesiod had made their gods for 
them ; so that it is not to be disputed that the reli- 
gious period has its commencement in this poetical or 
god-making activity (wonjirts, making) ; and yet men 
are too much accustomed to the eternity of the gods 
for it not to be still said, " Men have always had gods, 
although perhaps not at once in the form of perfect 



before they had made them. This making is the 
xonjirif, to which belongs a degree of collate which is 
certainly not the earliest. To introduce persons into 
the fables which are to depict natural events, or 
to /// out snch pictures of natural events with the 
actions and passions of persons, as the bride of tig 
wind, the dancing girl who fiett and is pursued, is 
assuredly a luxury which mankind had not at band 
at the very commencement 

What, therefore, Dr. Schwartz calls the lower mytho- 
logy is the world of fables of the prt-religious period, 
in which the fables hare not yet been completed by 
the introduction of deeds of gods. 

To this period belong many of our fables, or legends, 
in which mythologians are right in finding primaeval 
mythology, but assuredly not religion, because such 
fables contain as yet no gods who, by the worship of 
tlieir power, produce religion. If the cudgel out of 
the sack is the thunder, such an idea is still far 
removed from Zeus or Indra, and it assuredly entered 
the minds of men long before the time of any god, 
for it is a much simpler expression of the natural 
event Here also belong all miracles, the casting out 
of devils and driving them into swine, and the like, 
which only serve to prepare the belief in the coming 
god, the titan who is to asceiid into heaven. There- 
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fore in this sphere of mythology we may with pro- 
priety style them pr&veligious, whereas the belief in 
the Redeemer himself, which involves worship, is 
religions. 

We find pre-religious poetry in imagining thunder 
as produced by rolling stones, by "mangling, by the 
hunted boar, howling wolves, thunder dogs, roaring 
bulls, braying asses or galloping Iwrscs, — all, according 
to Schwartz, representing thunder, and which are not 
to be taken as symbols, but as earthly realities trans- 
ferred to the clouds, and conceived as taking place 
there in the same manner as here below. 

It is an excellent observation of Dr. Schwartz that 
real and familiar events upon earth are recognized as 
occurring in the tempest, as well as that the various 
expressions for the tempest arising from this transfer 
of the terrestrial into heaven express various degrees 
of culture. Thus the wild huntsman, the hammering 
smith and the clmrioteer, cohere with a higlier culture 
than the rolling stones; and the filthy and obscene 
images, occurring as similitudes' of the phenomena of 
the tempest, are certainly the most pristine wisdom 
of man, whose antiquity is indeed best vouched by 
r indecency. In fact, the wisdom in these ancient 

ethologies is shown in nothing else but in the dis- 
:overy of striking iuiugi'sitiii I f-oiii]i;'irisons. Theconten- 
ion is, "who can best sag ivhul Hie tluind<:r-.iUirm is like" 
C2 
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It would, as before observed, be but a partial ex- 
planation to derive all gods from the tempest; yefc 
the various aspects under which the poets bring the 
tempest upon the stage are very wonderful, and a 
rich compilation of them is exhibited to us by Dr. 
Schwartz. He shows that all serpent-gods spring out 
of the lightning, the celestial snake; that the gorgo 
of Minerva is the thunder-cloud, the serpent braid 
being the flashes of lighi-iiing darting forth ; likewise 
Zeus's head, whence Athena, the goddess of the light- 
ning, springs forth with her lance, the lightning flash, 
after Hephrestus had split the head of Zeus with his 
hammer. The description of Typhosus, the dragon 
of the tempest, in Hesiod's Tlieogony, v. 825, com- 
prehends much of this kind : 



A«jy*oTi>s, «« Se ol wro-iu; 
i rvp apapvtrrTf' 



ijv (ftaruv Ki<fiaXal o< 
ykuwryirt &v<xf>tfrr}<rt 
Berirttrirp Knj,aXy<ru 

irtttTeiof & fK KfipaXfutv wvp natfTo ^EpKopfvoto, 
rfniivat o *v ffa<rwiv ttrav Seu'ys Kf<j>aX.7firi 
irai'TOiiji' otp «»Vai, dBiircJMTtiv, aAAore fiiv ytip 
tpSiyyavd iuq-tc dioia-t UWiifttV, akkort & nuTE 
ravpov fptjipi^cm, pii'oi da^irov, oatra-v dyaipo: 
aXXorf & avrt kfoirros dvaiSta Qv/iuv £);ovtos, 
aAAort & an o-KvkdKtvtnv ioiKOTa, 6av/iUT 
aAAoTt S iiv poi{«rx', two 5' >;^«i' ovpea p/iKpd. 

In this vivid description of the lightning as serpents 
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with voices of thunder, we find a variety of primitive 
conceptions ; so too in the voices of the beasts. These 
primitive similitudes are perfectly clear, while the 
phrase of the poet, " They spoke sometimes so that the 
gods could understand," is obacure and extravagant, 
a pure arabesque, and, in fact, properly speaking, not 
intelligible at all. It arises from the confusion in the 
image itself, this monster being only the embryo of 
the real god of the tempest, whose voice is then, of 
course, a divine voice, but this embryo, yet existing 
along toitJi the gods, who are his matured shape. The 
adult or mature thunder-god, is not Typhceus, but 
Zeus ; Typhceus, containing much more of the original 
impression made by the thunder-storm, and being 
therefore much more of a monster in nature than a 
human idealized ruler of heaven. The process of 
personification is much more complete in Zeus than 
in Typhmis. 

The poetical and artistic cultivation of men, both 
among the Indians and the Greeks, was alike in this, 
that the poets caused definite divine shapes to come 
forth out of natural phenomena; but different, inas- 
much as the Greeks humanize, the shapes of the gods 
>h a degree that they are severed from their 
igin and their native soil, and taken completely 
ik into the human world, whence they first came 
ito the clouds, and are even elevated into ideal types 
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of the human world ; whereas the Indian poetry and 
art, and the Indian religious fancy ding to the natural 
phenomenon ; that is to say, the Indian religion 
remained much more decidedly a natural religion, 
and against the belief in these living gods which 
appear in every thunder-storm, the speculation of the 
priests could not assert itself. Like as in Egypt the 
sun-worship of the priests was obliged to yield to the 
beast-warship of the popular religion, when one of the 
kings attempted to substitute the worship of the sun 
for the worship of animals, so in India the speculation 
of the priests was forced to attach itself to the popular 
faith in order that the priests might maintain their 
position. We shall diacuss this more particularly 
later on. 



gisrours! % Suetii. ■ 






The speculation of the Indian priests advances in 
Buddhism so far as to abolish gods and religion, but 
•was not able to wrest the people from its faith in the 
visible, personified powers of nature. Professor Max 
Duncker, in the first volume of his Ancient History, 
has given a pretty full narrative, after Lassen, Both 
and Bohlen, of this development of the third period, 
that of the speculation of the priests. It is, shortly, 
as follows : The Indian divines, the Brahmas, that is, 
those who prayed or who presided at prayer, had to 
offer up the Agni and Soma to Indra and the rest of 
the gods. Their caste was connected together over 
the whole country, whereas the warrior caste, Kschat- 
rija, and the husbandman and trade caste, Vaizja, 
were tied to the interests of their individual states, 
and limited locally. The Qudras were the original 
black population, subdued and enslaved by the Arians, 
who had invaded the country from the fields and 
pasture-grounds of the Indus, 
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The ancient gods of the Arians, personifications of 
their conceptions of nature, had a dark background of 
demons and inonsters opposed to them, as we have 
already seen. Indra, the mightiest, first-born, heroical 
god, engages with the demons in the tempest. Varuna 
(ofyavos), the clear sky above, showed the sun (Mithra), 
also a god, the sea and the stars, their way, and 
regulated the seasons. The sun is his eye, the wind 
his breath ; to men he gives understanding ; to horses, 
strength ; and to the cows, milk. Now the gods were 
nourished and strengthened by the Soma. From 
Soma the gods drew their divine power, whence Soma 
itself rose to the dignity of a divine power, and 
became a mighty god, yea, even the father of the 
gods. The Soma-veda says : " Soma streams, produces 
heaven, earth, fire, the sun, yea, even Indra, and 
thought;" thus, very rightly, putting thought above 
Indra, above the gods, a homage paid to thought to 
which all poets are far from rising. On the other 
hand, it is less sublime to say that thought is 
produced by beer, or the Soma drink, which is cer- 
tainly not true of all thoughts. But when, as Dr. 
Kuhn has taught us, we take Soma for the rain, ita 
creative power becomes clearer, for by rain mother 
earth, and, through her, all of us are preserved in our 
strength. For what were we without rain ? 

But, curiously enough, this conception, that Soma 
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is the father of the gods, is not consistently applied, 
any more than Varuna with the Indians, or Ouranos 
with the Greeks, was the supreme god. This dignity 
both nations reserved for their thimder-gods, Zeus and 
Indra, until Indra was surpassed by a quite unexpected 
usurper. Prayer, with the Indians, was a sort of magic, 
and from the magic power of prayer and the offering 
up of the Soma, which, of course, only the Brahmanaa 
understood, and by which the god3 were forced to do 
the pleasure of men, arose the new god. Of course 
only the Erahmanas, who officiated at prayer, were 
skilled in this magic art ; and the name alone of the 
new god shows whose creature he was. Brahmaspati, 
lord of prayer, was the name of this pretender to the 
throne of the world ; not a creature of any poetical view 
of nature, but a child of human wants and wishes, for 
it was he who constrained the gods, by draughts of 
Soma, to grant what the Brahmanas prayed for. Thus 
he sprang out of the speculation of the Braltmans. 
This was a hazardous innovation, but there is reason 
in it Brahmaspati was a sort of agent or factor for 
the dispensing of Soma, as Tetzel was an agent for 
the sale of indulgences, a sort of commercial gentle- 
man in the Soma line, travelling for his firm, the 
priesthood. "Brahmaspati," says the Kig-veda, "issues 
his excellent order and prayer, where the gods Indra, 
Varuna and Mithra (the sun) reside." To this end 
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he ascends into heaven, dwells therefore in hoth 
regions, hoth upon earth and in and above the clouds. 
He is the special saint and god of the Erahmanas, the 
priestly caste, and by his power over the other gods, 
those simple creatures of a premature interpretation 
of nature, he became at once elevated to the highest 
position and dignity, usurping all powers and func- 
tions of the legitimate natural rulers, and in the 
course of ages, his authors, the Brahmanas, speculated 
deeply upon his nature, made him the soul of the 
■world, from whom everything emanated and to whom 
everything returned. 

Thus the pretender or usurper Brahma became 
the supreme, invisible, immaterial god, the holy, pure 
source of the whole mental and material world, of 
course also the creator of the various castes, which 
hideous tyranny he sanctioned. The Brahmanas 
sprang from his mouth (although they well knew 
that the very reverse was the case) ; the Ksliatrija (the 
aristocratic and military caste), from his arms; the 
husbandmen and citizens, from his loins ; and the 
poor Sudras, the black working class, from his feet. 
For the purpose of this extremely intelligible pedi- 
gree, they gave the immaterial a body, quite contrary 
to its all-pervading, pantheistic spirituality, a fancy 
by which he has become so famous that his original 
quality of Soma-agent has become almost forgotten. 
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Thu3 Erabmaspati, whom we commonly term simply 
Brahma, became the supreme god ; the child of the spe- 
culation of the priests became lord over the children 
of fantastic primteval wisdom and of the priests them- 
selves. Meanwhile, what became of the old legitimate 
gods, who did not apparently work in mere deceptive 
appearances ? They were installed as intermediate 
special governors or presidents of the eight regions of 
the world, under Brahma, who, from a mere lord of 
prayer and sacrifice, had become not only the master 
of the gods, but also, by the further speculation of his 
priestly fathers, the all-pervading sold of the world. 
What a career ! But, enthroned over the world, he 
was an inexorable tyrant towards those poor Indians 
who had not assisted in promoting him. The Brah- 
manas, his responsible ministers, are certainly guilty 
of all the mischief of their cruel system. 

Faith is the root of all tyranny ; knowledge, the 
only sure foundation of freedom. This remarkable 
turn in the Indian religion is supposed to have taken 
place about 1300 years before Christ. 

But the Brahmanas were not content with this 
conquest of heaven. They also invented an extremely 
cruel hell ; not, as in the first conception, the region 
under the horizon only, out of which the dragon of 
the tempest arises, and into which he is driven back by 
the thunder, but a house of correetion of the priests, 
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where the torments were fearful, but which were by 
no mean3 the termination of misery for the poor 
Indians ; for the hapless immortal souls had to return 
from this hell to the world, and a poor sinner, espe- 
cially if he had offended against the Brahmanaa, 
might be transformed into an elephant, a sudra, a 
lion or tiger, a bird, or even into a dancing-master. 
This is what the laws of Manu tell us. By dint of 
the fear of this hell and such punishment after rege- 
neration, the Brahmanas kept the people in obedience 
and submission. 

But a difficult problem remained for them to solve. 
For to make their god and their sway legitimate, they 
must bring their new system into harmony with the 
Vedas, or, the poetry by which the old mid legitimate 
w.di'.ral ijoili hud ban rreatctl, or rather, brougld into 
a definite sliape. They seem, indeed, to have tam- 
pered with the holy poems ; hut complete success 
was not to be here aimed at. They needed a free 
field for their speculation, in which from the very 
beginning they overstepped all the natural pheno- 
mena and their old gods, and consigned their panthe- 
istic system to their peculiar work, the Mimansa, 
meaning Investigation. But nought in the world will 
remain without contradiction and discussion, and this 
system found a critical antagonist in the very camp 
of the Brahmanas. His name was Kapila, who, to the 
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Investigation, 01 Mimansa, opposed his own Sankhja, 
or Reflection. He denied the universal, all -pervading 
soul of the world, affirming that the soul was realized 
only in the living! individual. Nature was only a 
thing, and the human soul, intellect and thinking, were 
the only real and active power. 

Some of his disciples affirmed that the gods were 
also souls, not differing from human souls; others 
asserted that these gods did not exist at all, and that it 

was ONLY HUMAN SOUL3 WHO WERE ENDOWED WITH 
REASON AND INTELLIGENCE. 

Thus even out of fantastic speculations a heresy 
emerged which struck at the very root of super- 
stition, and Kapila was quite right in opposing the 
reality of eliding individuals to the empty gene- 
rality of Brahma. More important still was the 
negation of the whole world of gods, in which reli- 
gions, or fantastic speculation forsook its own ground, 
and Buddha, a consistent follower of Kapila's, formed 
an epoch, hy abolishing all the gods of India. He 
said, No gods, so religion ; although, as we shall hy 
and hy see, he did not forsake the domain of fancy 
for that of science, a step for which neither his age 
nor his country fitted him. He is said to have lived 
ahout 500 years hefore Christ, and his system of the 
extinction of the individual existence, or of obtaining 
the blessing of a death without resurrection, ia called 
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the Nirvana. Max Duncker, in the first volume of hia 
History of Antiquity, relates : In the northern part 
of the kingdom of Kozala, close under the Himalaya 
mountains, lay a small kingdom called Kapilavaatu, 
Kapila's home. The king, Kuddhodana, of the race 
of the Qakhjas, had a son, who became famous under 
hia later name of Buddha, or, the Enlightened. The 
prince was educated to succeed his father. At the 
age of sixteen years he married three beautiful young 
ladies, with whom he lived a happy life in his many 
palaces. In his twenty-ninth year, when he was return- 
ing from a drive, he saw a sick man, an old man and 
a dead man, lying by the wayside, and shortly after- 
wards he passed through a village, whose inhabitants 
were living in the greatest wretchedness. 

All this misery stirred him : he began to meditate 
upon the ills which fill the world and afflict human- 
ity, and earnestly sought the means of alleviating 
them. To this end he sought counsel of the wise 
Brahmanas. The warrior and presumptive heir to 
the throne of the Qakhjas forsook crown and kingdom 
and devoted himself to speculation. 

Of course the king Kuddhodana resisted his ex- 
travagant scheme ; but Buddha quitted secretly hia 
beautiful wives and rich palaces, shaved his head, and 
retained nothing but a yellow cloak to keep him in 
mind of his royal descent He came as a beggar to 
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the town Radshagriha, and there repaired to the most 
famous school of the Brahmanas. He soon learned 
all they knew, hut they could not show him what 
was the origin of evil, and they were equally unahle 
to devise a remedy. He therefore forsook them like- 
wise, and resolved to discover it for himself in soli- 
tary meditation. 

He lived six years in this manner as a hermit lost 
in meditation. Then, as he was once sitting under 
his fig-tree, it was as if the great truth had suddenly 
dawned upon him ; and the result of his rumination 
has indeed heeome famous under the name of Nirvana, 
or the extinction of indiri'lual existence. By tin's he 
thought to have discovered the means of eradicating 
misery. With an earthen pot in his hand, begging 
for charitable gifts, he travelled about the country 
preaching the Nirvana. He taught the people, "Whoso 
followeth me will learn what evil is, whence it arises, 
and how it is to be put an end to." 

In the twelfth year of his travelling and preaching 
he returned to Kapilavastu, at his father's invitation, 
and the Q'akbjas became converts to his doctrine. He 
did not, however, stay in Kapilavastu, hut pursued 
his travels aud his preaching. 

The Nirvana belongs to a state of things peculiarly 
Indian. The worst of evils appeared to Buddha, and 
the Indians generally, to be, that misery did not cease 
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with death, but that every soul was ceaselessly flung 
back into life and misery, and could never finally 
come to rest While other nations deem death to be 
the worst of all evils, and are promised by the authors 
of their fables eternal life as a special privilege, the 
Indians stood appalled at the everlasting resurrection 
into new forms of existence which was in store for 
them in their expected transmigrations, and longed 
for nothing more ardently than to be blessed with a 
real and certain death. Buddha, in accepting the 
transmigration of the soul, or the eternal life of the 
individual through various shapes of being, was ortho- 
dox, else he would have had no need to seek for a 
remedy against this evil 

The system of the Brahmanas, the Mimansa, knew 
no such way to rest as a death without resurrection ; 
but the Nirvana stands in immediate connection with 
the Qankhja of Kapila. 

Buddha asked : " What is the cause of old age and 
of all suffering ? To be born. What is the cause of 
birth ? Sensuality. What is the cause of the sens' 
Individual existence. What is the cause of this 
existence ? Our power of thinking, which is our 
soul itself," he answered, with Kapila. " This again 
rests upon the possibility of knowledge. The mere 
possibility of knowledge is ignorance: consequently 
the doing away with ignorance will do away with 
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the cause of our existence, and thus the great problem. 
of the extinction of the individual be solved." 

By this odd discovery the extinction of the cause 
of our existence was, according to Buddha, made 
attainable to thinking and inquiring minds. " Whoso 
would attain this happy goal," said Buddha to his 
followers, " must renounce this world and live in 
chastity and poverty." They therefore called them- 
selves Bhikshu, beggars, or Cramana, tamers of the 
:s. They shaved their faces and heads, wore a 
yellow garment, and went begging with an earthen 
pot, when they travelled about the country preaching. 
As for the people, they must live peaceably, shun 
intoxicating drhiks, take their meals regularly, apparel 
themselves simply, mutually assist one another, so as 
to mitigate the wretchedness of this world, and rather 
suffer wrong than cause pain to others. 

The Nirvana turned indeed upon a religious fancy, 
the perpetual migration of souls ; but from this point 
Buddhism took an ethical turn and flung overboard 
the whole religion of nature, all the goda and the 
dogmatics of the Brahmanas. As Buddha required no 
fables to be told, he exacted no belief of any kind. 
He gained several kings over to his doctrine, which 
quickly spread itself over India. In his preach- 
ing he did not use the sacred tongue of the Vedas, 
but the language of the people, and spoke publicly to 
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the Sudras as well as to the Arians. This itself was 
a hazardous innovation ; hut he went still further ; 
he abolished caste and received beggars, criuiiuals, 
and even Sudra women, among his disciples. "Virtue," 
said he, " does not depend upon rank and caste." In 
this manner he made a religious and social revolution 
in favour of reason and of what is good which is with- 
out a parallel, and that without any violence, solely 
by the power of speech. Such was the success of 
Buddha and of his disciples, the Ehikshus. 

In the same spot, under the fig-tree where the 
Nirvana had dawned upon him, died the good and 
noble Buddha in pious contemplation, died never 
to be born again. The ashes of the beneficent man, 
the pure Buddha, in whom there was no atain, were 
preserved in a golden urn. His doctrine spread 
further and further after his death. Magadha was 
the chief seat of Buddhism, and King Azoka made 
it the state religion, which gave a new impulse to 
the movement, and the King once had an assembly 
at winch 700,000 Bhikshus were present. His majesty 
presided over this immense convocation of beggars. 

Statues were-erected of Buddha. He was honoured 
as a saint, and soon worshipped. His ashes were 
distributed as holy relics among the towns of India. 
Even the fables and superstition which he had 
banished returned. Buddha, the foe of fables, became 
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himself the subject of fables ; and it was said that 
Buddha had converted the gods Indra and Varuna 
to hi3 system, that is, had convinced themselves that 
they did not exist. 

But the good Indians had not wit enough to sea 
this. They clung to their gods, their superstition 
and their chains. Buddha had preached to deaf ears, 
not developed to the point of understanding that 
nature is an independent reaiit//, without managers 
of the drama in the clouds. The old fables, as with 
our own pious countr}Tnen, were firmly rooted in 
their minds, and these fables said that there were 
persons behind the uaturtd /•hi'iiovietia who directed 
these. Eudra the roarer (the thunder god), Siva, his 
effect, fertility or growth ; together Eudra Siva, the 
firtilhiiiij tempest, take the place of Indra. The 
bull, the roarer, is sacred to him. Another god, 
Vishnu, rules in the agreeable aspect of air and 
light, the blue sky and the blossoming earth, a new 
Varuna. In fact, they were the old gods over again. 
The people had never been weaned from tlie.se visible 
and effective gods, personified in natural phenomena. 
They had formerly opposed these to the spiritualism 
or pantheism of their wise Brahmanas ; and now 
they asserted them alongside of Buddha's mild moral 
system, stripped of all ritualism, and devoid of all 
fables and legends about thu sufferings, the fights 
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and the victories of the gods. Nursery tales are as 
immortal as nurses. 

The Eralimanas availed themselves of this to 
recover their lost ground. They adopted the popular 
gods Siva and Vishnu, only giving them a somewhat 
different and fantastically speculative meaning, and 
connecting them with their own god. Brahma was 
the creator, Vishnu the preserver, and Siva the des- 
troyer. This is the Indian trimurti of restored 
Brahmanism, accomplished about 230 years before 
Christ. 

As Buddha had lived as a man amoug men, so 
Vishnu too must appear upon earth in repeated 
incarnations. 

Neither could the Brahmanas leave the Nirvana 
alone ; the gain of a peaceful death was too valuable 
for them. They opposed to it the Toga, absorption 
in meditation, whereby the migration of souls was 
likewise avoided, and rest in Brahma obtained. In 
the Yoga it is said : Whoso would reach the highest 
perfection, must, far away from men, draw in his 
senses altogether, like as the tortoise draws in its 
limbs, and must refrain from every sensuous excite- 
ment. He must sit upon a stool, neither too high nor 
too low, covered with Kuza grass and skins, hold his 
breath and direct his eyes to the point of his nose, 
and pronounce from time to time the holiest name of 
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god, Om (That). He must address all his thoughts to 
the soul of the world. Thus he acquires the capacity 
of seizing this unity in all diversity. And if hy 
such meditation he immerses himself deep in his 
own self, he will return to Brahma, will hecome 
Brahma, and his soul rise in him. Then he has no 
regeneration to fear. And the Brahmanas used the 
very name of Nirvana for this ingenious accomplish- 
ment of a stupid hermit. 

In this manner the crafty Brahmanas outmanoeuvred 
their opponents, the Buddhists, on all points, with 
the common people and with the educated classes, 
and re-introduced their own rule, of course with all 
the abominations of caste distinction, and with the 
absurdest ceremonies of superstition, a restoration 
which has already lasted over two thousand years, 
and has manifestly not yet worn itself out. 



gistourae % Spirit. 



It was thus that in India the pre-rdigious fahlea 
became religious fables ; gods were formed out of 
them, and natural fables in the Vedas were fashioned 
poetically and dramatically. This poetical world of 
goda then becomes a subject for the priests to specu- 
late upon, and the officiating fried becomes a theolo- 
gian. The god of the priests, Brahmaspati, i3 created 
and perfected by them. Positive and negative dog- 
matical systems are created, the Mimansa and the 
Sankhja ; then the anti-religious and atheistical sys- 
tem of Buddha, the Nirvana ; and, finally, the reli- 
gious counter-revolution, the popular faith and modern 
Brahmanism. 

The assumptions of Buddhistic speculation are reli- 
gious dogmas ; its material, especially the transmigra- 
tion of souls, is fantastic ; the great evil, the impos- 
sibility of dying, an imaginary one. The remedy 
against this imaginary evil, given by the Nirvana, is 
likewise fantastic and purely visionary; and, if we 
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take into account voluntary poverty and mortification 
of the passions and of sense, the absurdity is com- 
plete ; for it would be no reform, it would be the 
extinction of society, if we were all to take to begging 
instead of to work, and to ascetic exercises instead of 
to the overcoming of nature by cultivation. Bud- 
dhism, therefore, notwithstanding its ethical human- 
ism, remains a fantastic speculation, running just as 
counter to nature and to the essential interests of 
human society, as all other religious creeds. 

At the same time, Buddhism is a negative theology, 

and, what is extremely remarkable, the only system 

based upon phantasy, or, the only sect, which wholly 

sets aside the gods of nature, that is to say, gods 

altogether. That this abolition of religion does not 

endure, and that Buddha is himself trait-slated into 

heaven, that is, deified, is no fault of Buddha's. 

At this point a new light is shed upon religion. No 

I without a heaven, and a powerful person trans- 

xted into heaven is a GOD. God and god of nature 

i therefore one and the same notion, and religion 

md religion of nature likewise. Buddha and Christ 

nust ascend to heaven, that is, return to nature and 

mong the gods of nature ; and the Greek ideals 

main upon Olympus, notwithstanding their human- 

;ation, that is to say, they remain in nature, in the 

loads; and of Brahmaspati we have already said 
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that, at bis very origin, he ascends into heaven for to 
intoxicate the other gods with draughts of soma, so as 
to bring them into the right frame of mind to benefit 
the faithful 

So long as Buddhism had no heaven and no god, it 
was, properly speaking, no religion, but only a fan- 
tastical ethical system, to which certainly its fabulous 
origin still adhered. 

Greek fancy does not go so far as this Indian 
fancy. In Greece, the natural gods are not super- 
seded, but fashioned into human forms by artists. 
The persons who were first elevated to the clouds, 
are thus taken back again into the world of men, and 
measured by a human standard. This is an immense 
transformation, but it does not go beyond the gods ; 
it does not set them aside, as Buddha did. Even a 
formation of new gods by speculating priests, as in 
India and in Egypt, where gods of the priests appear 
alongside of the gods of the people, we do not find 
among the Greeks. In Greece, it is the philosophers, 
men of science, who set aside the gods, and none in 
a more profound or radical manner than Heraclitus, 
who only uses the name of Zeus as the vehicle of his 
philosophical ideas. In Greece, speculation turns at 
the outset to natural philosophy aud to logic, that 
is, to science, whereas in India speculation remains 
immersed m fancy, that is, in (, 
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Out of the scientific speculation of the Greeks is 
then again developed, in Alexandria, the fantastic, 
theological Oriental speculation, which even becomes 
ecstatic. This heathen theology gives birth to that 
of Christianity, to medieval speculation and scholastic 
divinity, to which Greek philosophy is enslaved for 
the purpose of proving fantastic tenets. To this 
attaches itself the ethical humanism of Christianity, 
which, with its universal brotherhood, with its " better 
suffer than do a wrong," and also with its preaching, 
travelling, voluntarily poor and monkish founder, also 
a pretended sprig of royalty and a religious reformer, 
who sought to redeem the world from evil, both from 
real misery and from an imaginary or religions evil, 
strongly remiuds us of Buddha As the Christians 
were afraid of the devil, so the Buddhists were in 
fear of the soul's ceaseless transmigration, although 
there is a ready remedy against both these evils, 
namely, to ignore them; for, if we forget the devil, 
what in the world can he do ? 

As Greek, or artistic, humanism does not rid itself 
of the gods of nature, but only clothes them in forms 
of perfect human beauty, so Christian, or ethical, 
humanism retains the gods of nature, though withctii 
vitalizing them or endowing them with human forms. 
The supreme God is waformed, or formless; Lis anta- 
[st is rfeformed. All attempts to represent in a 
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human shape either the God of the world above, God 
the Father, or the God of the world below, the devil, 
who is thundered down beneath the horizon whenever 
he shows his face iu the thunder-cloud, were neces- 
sarily failures, art being as impotent to lend shape to 
an omnipresent God as to Brahma, when regarded as 
the soul of the world. As to the devil, his infernal, 
that is underground, antagonist, he is and is to be the 
very type of physical and moral deformity. 

It is well known that Goethe in his Faust tried to 
make the devil into a man, even into a gentleman, 
hut it cannot be said that the attempt was very 
successful, although made in an age when in Germany 
he could make of the devil almost whatever he chose. 
Mephistopheles has remained an abstraction, and has 
not become a Teal man. 

It may be said that iu Christ, God becomes a real 
man, but we must look into the matter a little more 
closely. Although Christ becomes a real man, and 
not merely an artistic type of humanity, this human- 
ism is nevertheless only imperfect. He becomes 
a man in name only ; for the son, who appears 
upon earth, at the same time recognizes bis father in 
heaven besides himself, that is, his father remains a 
natural god. His father does not give up the manage- 
ment of the clouds or of nature ; he remains nature's 
lord and master, and nature does not gain her repub- 
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lican independence under the Christian god, neither 
does Christ appear as a man without a god, as 
Buddha does; and we even find Christ deprived of 
his real human father, and begotten, not by a man, 
but by a father in the clouds, as Zeus begets Hercules 
and Dionysus. "God the Father" is the heavenly 
Father, descending, like Jupiter Pluvius, from the 
clouds ; but he does not become a real man : he re- 
mains a natural phenomenon. 

With the Greeks, all divine personages, fathers as 
well as sons, are taken from heaven back to earth, 
and are endowed by their poets and artists with 
perfectly human shapes and thoroughly human occu- 
pations and characters, their functions of presiding 
over various natural phenomena being thereby placed 
in the background ; but in Christianity the man 
appears alongside of the natural god, the Son by the 
side of the heavenly Father. When, therefore, the 
man Christ ascends into heaven, this half-and-half 

mnanisni returns again to nature; for heaven is 
nature. If, then, Christian artists, painters and sculp- 
tors, would remain religious, they must swerve from 
what is purely human ; they must portray a man who 
.lity is not a man, a mother who is not an 

rtUy mother, and a child who, properly speaking, 
no child. They consequently fall into caricatures 
humanity. Only a real mother, a real child, and a 
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real man, fashioned according to the ideal standard 
of humanity, remain beautiful. Hence the upturned 
eyes of saints and children are the reverse of beauti- 
ful. Even the figures of the Madonna of Eaphael in 
the Sistine Chapel suffer from this distortion. The 
picture is, moreover, remarkable through its removing 
the whole scene into the clouds, whither it belongs. 

Christianity, as well as ancient worships, personi- 
fies natural phenomena. It has the same fantastic 
localities, the world above and the world below, that 
is, the region of clouds above the horizon and the 
region below tbe horizon, where our Christian gods, in 
spite of all the lessons of astronomy and geology, 
according to which there is neither above nor below, 
still continue peaceably to dwell. 

In thiB imaginary division, made by Christianity, 
of the religious or mythical world into a world above 
and a world below, eaeh of which is inhabited by a 
chief and many secondary gods, it is rather bold to 
speak of the monotheism of Christianity. It I 
plurality of divine personages, just as the Greeks and 
the Romans had ; and, indeed, with only one person. 
in the drama, how would it have been possible to 
fabricate a story of any interest ? But we know very- 
well that the Christians are by no means destitute of 
genuinely Oriental fictions, in which asses speak, pigs 
perform feats, and birds descend from Jieavm with 
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In the sky above our heads, in and behind 
the clouds, God the Father dwells, and rules with his 
Sou and the angels, the Virgin Mary, the saints and 
the blessed ones; he sends rain, thunder and light- 
ning, and causes the sun to sliine upon the just and 
the unjust : in liell below us lives and rules the Devil 
and the host of rebel angels with the damned. Who, 
with all these dramatis persona; before him, can speak 
of Monotheism ? As to the stories told us about 
these two divine regions, it is observable that they 
have gained currency exactly according as they are 
ancient and anonymous, while all the exertions of 
Dante, Milton, Klopstock and the Scottish clergymen, 
in depicting the infernal regions, which they evidently 
find more attractive than the regions above, have 
never procured acceptance as authentic revelations of 
that martyr-house of delusion and absurdity ; the 
reason being, that, in the latter case, we know the 
authors and who are deluding us. 

God in heaven beats down the god of darkness, the 
evil demon, the devil, the deep-il, or the god of the 
dcej), into the world below ; that is to say, he smites 
the rebellious angel with his lightning, and hurls him 
back to hell, namely, below (he horizon, whence he had 
1 the black thunder-cloud. Of course heaven 
carries off the victory over the " gates of hell," through 
which the dark th under -clouds emerge above the 
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horizon. This dark god, thus thundered down and 
plunged into hell, existed hefore god tJie son ; but the 
son, the only begotten, that is the mythical son,, must 
in an eminent degree carry oft" this victory and over- 
come the gates of hell, so that he must descend into 
liell and take possession of it But however all-suffi- 
cient the Christian mythology may represent this one 
victory, the redemption, to be, the dark god lives and 
works just as before : the battles of the gods in the 
thunder-storm repeat themselves year by year, and no 
"redemption" suffices to "redeem" the world from 
them once and for ever. To take the demon in a moral 
sense makes no difference ; on the contraiy, the con- 
flict of good and evil is not even restricted to a season. 
The dark demon, the devil, emerges ever and anon 
from beneath the horizon, and the Scottish Presby- 
terian ministers, who have studied him with a special 
interest, maintain that "in the course of ages he has 
only become more cunning and dangerous ;" tlie 
struggle of good and evil finds no end; the "gates of 
hell," notwithstanding all the zealous acclaim with 
which the militant priests assist the most high God, 
are not yet overcome; thu Christian mythology lias 
been as unable as every other to prevent the recur- 
rence of the natural phenomenon, which it symbolizes. 
As to the demoniacal character of the evil one, which 
every one imbued with the Christian religion is 
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prone to regard as exclusively characteristic of the 
devil, and to interpret in a mural sense, this does not 
explain away his phyiscal, or meteorological origin. 
The moral or ethical aspect of gods and demons is 
always of more recent origin, and is engrafted upon 
the physical aspect. Thus Zens, too, conquered the 
Titans ; Apollo slew the serpent with his bow, that 
is (lie sun with his beam shot the cloud with the 
rainbow; and Indra had evil-minded demons for 
antagonists, whom his dusky worshippers helped him 
to overpower by determined shouting and by potions 
of mead. In the canton of Sehwytz in Switzerland, 
when I was living there, they tolled all the church- 
bells during a tempest, evidently for to promote the 
proper issue of the heavenly battle, and to divert the 
thuuderbolts from the heads of the faithful to that of 
the arch enemy, " whose frightful weapons," according 
to Luther, " are great power and cunning." 

The Christian, gods are natural gods, like all others. 

It ia not an inference from analogy ; it has been 

demonstrated out of their own book of revelation 

(Duncker's Ancient History, Part I.). With their 

ethical turn, they as little get rid of their original 

.ture, as did the Greek gods with their human shape 

id ideal beauty. Zeus remained the thundercr, and 

God remains the weather-maker; neither is any- 

ng gained by extending heaven infinitely, or even 
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by abolishing hell. Whether our God dwells behind 
the clouds only, or, according to Schiller's fancy, 
beyond the starry firmament, is quite the same. The 
universe personified is just as much a god of nature 
as the tkunder-storm personified as father Zeus, the 
thunderer who sends the rain. 

Possibly Christ, like Buddha, cared chiefly for 
moral reformation ; but the New Testament certainly 
leaves undisturbed all the poetry of the Old Testament 
about the gods of nature, about Jehovah's coming 
down from heaven in fire ; and Christ, the reformer, 
himself, as it had happened to Buddha before, was 
associated with the celestials ; new fables about the 
new god were put into circulation; his fate was 
brought into connection with the old fight against 
the evil one ; and his final victory and ascension into 
heaven had to complete the picture of the poets. 
The New Testament, however, is already rather theo- 
logical speculation than poetry; indeed, it avoids the 
poetical form, and delivers its fables in the shape of 
a prosaic biography. 

Thus the Christian gods, save so far as they had 
not already been created by Jewish poetical tradition, 
came into existence within the historical period, and 
on them there then became engrafted a huge mass of 
priestly speculation, which was transmuted in the 
councils of the church into the definite decrees of a 
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immense commonwealth of superstition. With an 
unheard-of cruelty, these laws were enforced aud the 
cross preached to exterminate those who did not 
believe. This priutly spa-idid'um, and the great 
Catholic commonwealth founded upon it, in the course 
of time completely subdued to their own superstition 
the philosophical and scientific speculation which 
they found among the Greeks. They blindly deemed 
their superstition to be a brand-new revelation of the 
truth, whereas in reality it was only the prinwval, 
prc-xcientijic, fantastic explanation of natural pheno- 
mena, connected with the deification of Christ and 
its consequences. Science was debased into being 
the slave of theology ; and scholasticism, the philoso- 
phy of the middle ages, was solely occupied with 
proving the speculations of the priests and their 
superstition, laid down as the most sacred of laws ; 
and many centuries were consumed in tins sterile 
and shameful task. 

In the course of the last three hundred years, how- 
ever, seience and philosophy have been gradually 
emancipating themselves from priestly speculation, 
whose subject is the fables of the Christian faith, and 
have at last emerged into absolute freedom : at last ; 
but absolute freedom from superstition is, even now, 
a rare phenomenon, and there is perhaps hardly any 
professor of philosophy who is not compelled, out- 
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wardly at least, to recognize Christ as God, and Clod 
the Father, the Thunderer, as the Creator of the world, 
or of heaven and earth, as the Christians say ; nay, the 
mythologians do not even scruple to follow the exam- 
ple of Dr. Schwartz, who after having irrefutably proved 
Jehovah to be the god of the thunder-storm, and the 
devil to be the same, only in a conquered shape, and 
the cherubim to be thunder and lightning, afterwards 
in the last two sentences of his ingenious book, falls 
down and worships this revealed and true God- 
Berlin Phidias ! 

"Whoso does not acknowledge Christ to be the 
God-man is not a Christian ; whoso does not believi 
in God the Father in heaven is an atheist," say the 
theologians, and with them the ministers of worship, 
these modern regr.s x«crificuli ; and they are right, 
in their way. Enlightenment upon these ticklish 
points is therefore now again rather silently enter- 
tained than openly avowed. Even in Germany, not 
the head only, but also the stomach, is consulted 
when one has to say what one's opinion is. " God 
and immortality"— old Moses Mendelsohn's confes- 
sion — is always approved ; but this is nothing but a 
complete relapse into the hart religion of nature, and 
is the abandonment of the ethical humammii of Chris- 
tianity, that we are all brethren, and the myth/rat. 
humanism, too, that God has become a man. But 
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these are two points which, when rightly understood, 
have helped to elevate mankind. Atheism, as Heine 
rightly said, " eat le dernier mot du theisme," therefore 
still a sort of religion, a, Radical relation to the gods. 
Science is not concerned with denying any god, either 
the god Indra, Zeua, Jehovah, God the Father, or any 
other, but only with understanding and explaining 
their origin and development. This certainly puts an 
end to superstition, though it is certainly not a 'prac- 
tical, but a purely theoretical, relation to the great 
celestial personages. 

From our present point of view, it becomes inte- 
resting to glance at some famous books. Both Strauss 
and Renau, in their biographies of Christ, manifest an 
interest in the fable. The fabulous and miraculous 
are given up, but only to be immediately restored, 
the religious form being still recognized. Strauss 
even speaks of Christ as a " religious genius" demand- 
ing " worship." Strauss's dogmatical system is scho- 
lastic heresy and priestly speculation, the Christian 
Sankhja. Ludwig Feuerbach, in his " Essence of 
Christianity," overlooks the element of natural reli- 
gion in Christianity, and takes it for granted that it 
is naught but humanism. Of course he has shown 
theology to be anthropology, and quite correctly so, 
the -natural gods being only men, but men fantasti- 
cally removed by their fathers, the yjoets, vuia *&» 
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clouds, the world above, and into the world below. 
But to understand that all gods are natural gods, 
and all religions natural religions, is a cardinal and 
prolific principle, and nowise to be overlooked or 
neglected. 

To represent Christianity as a natural religion, and 
to point out its affinity to the other known natural 
religions, ia sufficient to render the main fact self- 
evident. It cannot but be admitted, since the " holy- 
book" is there to show that Jehovah performs similar 
exploits to what the Vedas relate of Indra and the 
Greek poets of Zeus ; but to pursue this into all its 
details might be too rude a rebuff to the arrogar. 
of true believers. To conciliate these, Dr. Schwartz 
concludes: "The Jewish God did indeed proceed from 
nature, hut revealed himself in the Old Testament 
history (!) (the thunder-storm personified has revealed 
himself in that history !), until the guardianship of the 
Law and the Messianic announcement passed over to 
him who came to fulfil the Law, and who taught us 
the God who is a God of all nations and the Father 
of every one." Amen. One sees he has learned the 
litany — nay, he even knows how to improve upon the 
litany by his own mystifications. He shows by his 
own example that all explanations of myths, even of 
the Jewish and the Christian, do not suffice to make 
men free. To the otherwise excellent Sidi-oia (intelli- 
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gence) there must be added the yi-mo-is (science) of 
philosophy; and even philosophy we have also to 
purify and to establish firmly upon its own founda- 
tions, if we would rid ourselves of the explanation 
of the world by fables and mytlis, and establish the 
universal supremacy of the scientific explanation. 

The next step after the Indian stages of mythology 
was, as we have pointed out, the cesthetical humanism 
of the Greeks, which takes the celestial personages 
back again into the world of mankind. This step is 
followed by the ethical and mijtkictd humanism of 
Christianity, which during many centuries made the 
science and philosophy of the Greeks wholly subser- 
vient to superstition, and still exerts a sway over 
the civilized world. The tide has, however, already 
turned. In the history of our own age, the French 
revolution secularized ethical humanism in its im- 
mortal motto, Libe.rU, EgalUi, FraterniU. Equality, 
brotherly love, and liberty, were no longer left to a 
barren realization in heaven or in the clouds, but 
proclaimed as the goal of human society; and in 
modern philosophy, science has been freeing itself 
more and more from religious fancies, till it finally 
sees completely through them aud explains them. By 
se means superstition is losing its sway over the 
world, and even Christian Koine is becoming a ruin. 
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Gods, Poets and Philosophers. 



In the fancy which is still rude and inartistic there 
already exists the impulse to depict ; for it is only by 
what is strikingly descriptive that the first fabulous 
expression of any appearance in nature can make its 
way; and in the artistic elaboration of these fancies, 
or descriptive expressions, there is already a specula- 
tion at work, which at a later stage outstrips the 
original image or picture. Even Homer and Hesiod 
are not wholly devoid of speculation ; but they only 
speculate upon the actions and passions of the gods ; 
whereas the speculation of the priests, as we have con- 
spicuously seen with that of the Eralimanas, does 
not confine itself to the region of the visible, or to 
what can be realized in imagination. It remains 
phantasy, proceeding from the children of rude and 
of artistic imagination, but wandering into the region 
of monstrosities and shapeless creations. What is 
ugly, monstrous and repulsive in fables about demons, 
may present a real object to the imagination; but 
the "soid of the world" and the "god who is omni- 
present" are not to be realized to the mind by any 
image or picture ; they remain vague and indefinite. 
In such phantasies there is something analogous to 
thinking, since the opposite terms, good and evil, the 
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universal and its tx'ishnec in individuate, come into 
play; but this speculation is fantastic, and remains 
under the sway of the religious and fantastic imagery 
out of which it springs. It is Brahuianaspati, or 
Jehovah, who appears in such fantastic shapes. 
Theology, a mere tradition of poets and priests, is to 
he absolute truth; a legacy of fables, aud their elabo- 
ration and development by assembled priests, the 
councils of the church, passed during the middle ages, 
are to be the revelations of unquestionable verity. 
They passed for logic: they were natural pMloaophy. 
The priest would not allow the earth to turn upon its 
own axis. 

Christian speculation received and adopted the 
whole Jewish mythology. The Jews made our gods 
for us, and we have no poetical or artistic mythological 
period of our own as their forerunner. We have it only 
in the Old Testament. The fables winch the Chris- 
tians have pretended to be real biography and real 
history, are in prose, and evidently proceed from 
priestly speculation. That the poetical period, or the 
artistic formation of its gods, is lacking in Christianity, 
and that it starts at once, and without any artistic 
prelude, from priestly speculation, is a peculiarity due 
to its having been immediately preceded by Greek 
philosophy. For the period of Greek philosophy is 
that of the subjugation of poetical speculation, for 
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such we may term Homer and Hesiod, whom we 
always see treated in this manner by the Greek phi- 
losophers. Witli the establishment of Christianity 
the Jewish gods of nature took the place of the Greek 
gods of nature, who, just as much as Jehovah himself, 
are children of the thunder-storm. The usual struggle 
arises, the conquered gods of the Pagans are declared 
to be demons, and their temples and altars are violently 
overthrown ; and, analogously to the Indian restora- 
tion of the gods of nature, we find in the "West also 
the god of the priests, Christ, added to the old gods of 
nature. 

Greek philosophy, even when abused for theological 
purposes, and the continuation of the ethical human- 
ism of the founder of the new religion, rendered Chris- 
tianity capable of eventual development, and forced 
its adherents into the battle for political and scientific 
liberty. Christian poetry naturally brings to mind 
Dante, Milton and Klopstock. But these are neither 
parents nor even reformers of gods. All three find 
the Christian gods ready made, and are impotent to 
form, or essentially to transform, any current popular 
ideas concerning them. They created no new gods. 
This business had been attended to by other hands 
long before they came into the world Their efforts 
therefore were, in a religious sense, superfluous ; they 
play a collateral and impotent part, and can only be 
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considered in the light of a diversion, no one ever 
having believed in their inventions, They are not 
fashioners of gods, and their works have never taken 
rank as holy iarit, and even pale before the poetry of 
the Old and the priestly traditional biography of the 
New Testament, which, as the original speculative 
fable upon which Christianity rests, they had to use 
as the material for their poems. From the very com- 
mencement of Christianity, the plastic, picturesque 
or poetical interest was superseded by fantastic specu- 
lation; and when these poets tried their hands upon 
the Christian fables, it was already too late. Milton's 
Eve, if we observe that the poet was drawing a por- 
trait of his own matrimonial troubles, and his diabo- 
lical characters, especially Satan, (who, as we may also 
observe, and as Dr. Liebert has shown, is a portrait of 
Cromwell,) are certainly interesting portraits, but have 
taken no root religiously, and have remained almost 
unknown to the great mass of believers. The world 

uld not take such poets as authorities, they not 
having themselves passed off their poetry as truth. 
Time, in fact, which reveals everything, has, both 
practically and theoretically, settled irrevocably our 

ilations to the old fables about the gods. The prac- 
'cal relation, namely, that of prnpitiniiiuj the gods by 
worship, loses all interest for us as soon as ever we 
know the origin and the true import of these divine 
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personages ; for the weather is a natural process, or 
rather a complex of natural processes, which neither 
Zeus nor any other weather-maker can affect. The 
theoretical relation, to explain natural phenomena, and 
even the feigned origin of the world, by fables of 
antiquity, we can likewise no longer cherish or care 
for. We demand, and rightly demand, a scientific 
explanation. THOUGHT alone can reveal the mysteries 
both of nature and of •mind. The theoretical interest of 
religion is thus replaced by science and philosophy. 

Man, certainly, from the commence men t, and fables 
are older than science, has had the tendency to dis- 
cover his own essential nature, reason, in everything. 
He therefore transports rational persons into the 
clouds, and erects them into governors of the winds, 
the rain and the thunder-storms, yea, even elevates 
them into the very authors and artificers of nature. 
This tendency is predominant in the fancy which is 
occupied iu forming myths or fables, and which ex- 
plains nature by the persons which it feigns to exist 
in the clouds. Thus, whilst to persons philosophi- 
cally uneducated it is a sufficient explanation of what 
goes on in the clouds to say that the governors of the 
clouds cause it, to us, on the other hand, that very 
natural event itself is the explanation of the true 
nature of such fictitious personages. The fable relates 
that ludra cleaves the dark cloud with the thunder- 
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bolt : we say, Indra, therefore, is the tempest personi- 
fied. For us the thunder-storm itself ia a rational 
process, or an event not produced arbitrarily, but 
subject to its own laws. From the tendency of the 
human mind to refer such natimd phenomena to laws, 
without having yet discovered what tliese laws are, 
arises the myth, that is to say, the transformation of 
the natural event into a fable. Now this is certainly 
a kind of meteorology, as silly as it is old. Never- 
theless, this premature cephtnation by the agency of a 
god maintains itself even in our own day, alongside 
[ every scientific explanation, and is by far more 
popular than its scientific rival 

The fable, or tale, or myth, is therefore not so abso- 
lutely arbitrary as the romantic school have taken it 
to be, but has its sense and regulative in tlie natural 
phenomenon which it is meant to express. It may also 
be regulated by the lawa of the moral world, but it 
is always meant to signify the truth, which it is not. 
For this reason fairy tales, like fables, are a subordi- 
nate form of poetry, not being themselves & final end, 
but a mean to expreaa what they signify. But myths 
again have often been elevated into higher forms, as, 
for instance, in the Greek drama, where the action 
may be an end in itself, not serving as an explanation 
of something extrinsic to it, but complete in itself. 
It is manifest that it is chiefly the thunder-storm, the 
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most imposing of meteorological processes, which has 
been transmuted into myths, or, into human stories 
in which persons are at work. Indra, Zens, Jehovah, 
the most illustrious of storm-makers and kings of 
gods, are a proof of this. The thunder-storm is, 
indeed, to the primitive observer, the most impressive 
of events in the region of the clouds ; and the region 
of the clouds may be taken here for heaven, as well a 
the starry heaven and the blue sky. 

We have already observed that, among the multi- 
tude of descriptive expressions for the thunder-storm 
which the fancy of our forefathers affords us, some 
are without and others with gods. The myths loithout 
gods become important in enabling us to understand 
how gods are formed. The question is, when and Iww 
the actor, whether beaat or man, imagined as busy i 
the thmtder-storm, becomes converted into a god. 

The fables illustrative of the thunder-storm, as Dr. 
Schwartz shows, make stones roll down the hill of 
clouds: the lightning flies hissing through the clouds 
like a serpent, and flies down like a bird of fire: 
thunder is a galop of steeds, the roar of a bull, the 
rattle of a chariot, the blow of a hammer : the wild 
huntsman with the barking thunder-dogs pursues the 
wind's bride, dancing before the storm in the whirl- 
wind. All these are transformations of the natural 
incident into an event, into a history ; an allegory, a 
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fable, or myth ; — of necessity telling something differ- 
ent from what is really meant, meaning, for instance, 
the thunder when it speaks of the galloping horse ; 
poetical narratives, in which celestial animals or per- 
sonages play a part without therefore being gods. 

These celestial animals and personages, which are 
found in the celestial event, at first manifestly hear 
the character of the earthly illustration or explanation 
of the process in the sky. The bull bellows from the 
thunder-cloud, and it was originally the mouth (/ivdos) 
of the narrator which transferred the persons or figures 
of the drama, whether animals or persons, from the 
earth into the clouds. It is not until this illudratke 
tali' has become detached- from the mouth of the narrator, 
not until stress is laid upon the celestial figures, and 
these, bulls, lions, persons and what not, appear as 
the authors of the eelcdkd processes in an authentic 
report of unknown authorship, and no longer as earthly 
players in a drama in the clouds, raised to that posi- 
tion by some poet ; not until the celestial figures havo 
themselves become elevated from fictitious actors into 
poets, iroLTjTiiL, that is, independent authors of tlie 
drama, that they are converted into gods. This is 
the starting-point of faith. They now become divine 
or heavenly characters, no longer made by men, but, 
on the contrary, the fathers of men. They are not 
gods till they have become persons, not allegurically 
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representing phenomena in nature, but the real 
might// authors of nature, authors therefore of their 
own origin, the drama of the tempest; and fathers 
of men, therefore fathers of their own fathers, poets 
of their own poets, creators of their own creators, 
whose grace and mercy men solicit by worship. At 
the outset, indeed, men continued to assist the celes- 
tials with soma, mead, butter, meat and other food, 
a subsidy which Jehovah also bargained for, as the 
Bible reveals to us. 

When the god has in this manner detached himself 
from, his creator, the artist has next to fall down 
before his own work, and adore it as his own author. 
By worship, prayer and magic, by offerings and by 
ceremonies, imitating and commemorating divine ex- 
ploits, the believes- seeks to propitiate these mighty 
lords in heaven. 

The Greek gods, Zeus, Apollo and the rest, remained 
terrestrial poets, each following some useful social 
occupation, such as Vulcan the blacksmith, Mercury 
the merchant, Jupiter the king, or Apollo the musi- 
cian, the ladies spinning (Minerva), singing, dancing 
(the Muses), love-making (Venus), and so on. Brahma 
was originally the minister at the sacrifice and the 
officiating priest. He therefore never had any other 
than a fantastic function. Buddha and the Lord 
Jesus Christ were reforming preachers, who evidently 
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failed in accomplishing their reforms, the prevalent 
superstition frustrating their moral innovations. The 
tempest certainly reveals with the greatest clearness 
the mythical process in the chief gods of the Indian, 
the Greek and the Christian religion, in Iudra, Zeu9 
and God the Father ; and if we take the thunder-storm 
only as the most prominent, not as the sole, natural 
phenomenon whence gods have arisen, it is quite 
right to find in it an explanation of the chief gods, 
and even of the presently reigning dynasty, since its 
head without any doubt " rains and thunders and 
makes the sun to shine upon, ihr just and /he unjust." 

But it is no less correct that religion arises from 
other aspects of nature than those of the thunder- 
storm. Isis, Hes, the black fertile soil of Egypt, 
Atj/iijnjp, — Osiris, Hesiri, the eye of Hes, the ferti- 
lizing father, and Horus, — Har pa Krat, Hor, the 
child, the offspring, the produce of Egypt, the black 
mother-earth ; this natural phenomenon of Egypt, the 
consequence of the Nile inundation, which lies at tho 
root of the Isis myth and the whole animal worship 
of Egypt, cannot be deduced from the thunder-storm, 
although, on the other hand, the divine bull, Apis, 
and the royal serpent, the basilisk, again remind us 
of thunder and lightning. 

We may here remark, that no known mythology 
supports the notion, prevalent with some English 
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authors, that religion is especially a product of the 
fright, horror and helplessness of men during earth- 
quakes, hurricanes and pestilences. On the contrary, 
we everywhere find the evil demons overpowered. 
Superstition is tlie child of poetry, not of cowardice and, 
fright. 

The bright sky, Varuna, ovpaws, is indeed occasion- 
ally represented as a product of the storm and a 
result of the celestial battle ; but also as a product of 
night and of the daily vicissitude of light and dark- 
ness; but to make this daily revolution, with its 
morning and evening red, its sun, moon and stars, the 
only source of those fable3 and myths whereby nature 
has become all alive with gods, as Professor Max 
Mtiller has attempted to do in the second volume of 
his Lectures upon the Science of Language, is certainly 
a less happy enterprise than to make the thunder- 
storm the main Bource of all mythologies, the storm 
being ao much more dramatic, and the three most 
eminent divine dynasties, with their whole house- 
holds, springing from it It is also a mythological 
mistake for this reason, that the tempest conies net 
to the event that happen* but mice, a story, a myth or a 
fable, than the daily alternation of the sky by day and 
by night ; and it is no argument to say that the myth 
had not the character of the narrative of a single 
occurrence, but is, or at least imports, the ever 
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recurrent phenomenon of nature. For what the myth 
imports ia not the myth, not the story, but its meaning. 
The meaning of the mythical tales about Zeus, God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, ia 
not so simple as that of the Indian myths, because 
the Indian religion does not re-introduee the gods out 
of nature into human society, by artistic productions 
or by speculation. In the divine world of the Greeks 
and the Christians, we have therefore a two-fold mean- 
ing : gods, import i.mj natural ph.awmena, and the same 
gods, import 1. a ij the world- of man, that is to say, some 
human occupation or condition, therefore their natural 
signification, and their humanistic signification. If, 
with the Greek and the Christian religion, the natural 
meaning perceptibly retires, as the Athenians did not 
detect in Aristophanes 's clouds the mother of Zeus, 
and as the meteorological meaning of the ascension 
into heaven and descent into hell never comes into a 
Christian's head, however obvious both may be; if, 
in the mind and consciousness both of Greek and 
Christian, the natural meaning of the gods has thus 
become lost, the reason is that both are too much 
entangled in the objects of their adoration in the 
shape currently believed in, and have not followed 
historically the development of the fables down to 
their own times, but have only learned by rote the 
latest traditions, the Athenian having only learned to 
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know the god in the artistically humanistic sh; 
and the Christian having only taken in the ethically 
fantastic speculation of the priesthood. It is then 
even possible, as we have seen with Feuerbach, for 
philosophical contemplation to take a merely partial 
■view. 

Thus, on the one hand, Zeus is the god of the 
thunder- storm, hut also ruler and president of the 
eouneil of gods, consisting for the greatest part of 
representatives of the world of mankind. This is his 
double manifestation. Thus, too, the Christian God is, 
first the natural god in heaven, and then becomes a 
real man upon earth. This again is his two-fold 
manifestation. 

Should it now be alleged, by way of explanation, 
" the becoming man is the manifestation of our god," 
this would literally agree with what the believer 
would say ; yet it is not the mystery of faith, but the 
disi'losiire of that mystery ; for we take the becoming 
man to be a general notion, because we have learned 
that every god always is and -was a man, all gods 
being men transported by the poets from the earth to 
the sky; whereas the believer, on the other hand, 
knows only the mythical one God-man, Christ, the 
fabulous event in Palestine. The believer knows the 
sacred narrative by heart, but he understands it not. 
As soon as its meaning is known, as soon as it is 
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understood, it is no longer the narrative of what hap- 
pened once for all in Palestine, but humanism is 
everywhere constrained to transport the celestial per- 
sonages back from the clouds into human society, 
because they were already men, when they were ele- 
vated into the clouds. 

In the religious incarnation, therefore, there is no 
real incarnation accomplished. The sacred history is 
not the history of man, in which real Jmmanity is 
ever more and more realized, and man is continually 
approaching nearer and nearer to his idea. The 
sacred history is the fable which is said to have hap- 
pened once for all in Palestine. Profane history is 
the true history, the true genesis of humanity, the true 
manifestation in theft<ish; for it is the development of 
the present world of man, accotiqilishetl by the science 
and the will of its members, in which all mysteries of the 
gods, of nature and of mind, are brought to light and 
revealed, and barbarians are transformed into men. 

So different are the religious and the true manifes- 
tation in the flesh. The one is & fable, the other the 
history of the world. And they are inexorable enemies. 
The FABLE is not to be reconciled with TRUTH, nor TRUTH 
toith fable. In the course of the worlds history, 
religious fables and the belief in them disappear. 
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Christianity was preceded by Greek artistic 
humanism and Greek philosophical science. Both 
were either confronted polemically or else adapted ; 
and thus Christianity became imbued with the human- 
ism and philosophy of the Greeks. Both of these 
noble productions of Greek intelligence were digested 
by the Christian religion in its own way. The human 
god, the Lord Jesus Christ, ascends into heaven, that 
is, back again to nature, and philosophy ceases to be 
science, and becomes fantastic priestly speculation upon 
the legends and dogmas of religion (scholasticism). 

As in the middle ages humanism and science 
perished, overwhelmed by Christianity, so in modern his- 
tory Christianity, that is the superstition of the natural 
god in heaven and of the fabulous single incarnation 
in Palestine, is giving wag before science and humanism. 
Meteorology does away with the personal manager of 
the clouds ; and the single instance of the incarnation 
in Palestine of the "Son of Man" is supplanted by the 
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combined exertions of mankind to realize in history 
human society as it ought to be. 

It is well known, without being generally admitted, 
that the French revolution of 1789 carried out in 
earnest the ethical humanism of Christianity, and that 
human rights and humauity have been more and 
more realized ever since, pious Spaniards having been 
prevented from burning one another for Christianity's 
sake. This fact is now acknowledged by Englishmen. 
Lecky, for instance, in his Histoiy of Rationalism, 
which is thoroughly Christian, says of the great school 
of the French freethinkers : " This school .... is 
intensely positive, and, in its moral aspect, intensely 
Christian. It clusters around a series of essentially 
Christian conceptions — equality, fraternity, the sup- 
pression of war, the elevation of the poor, the love of 
truth and the diffusion of liberty. It revolves around 
the ideal of Christianity, and represents its spirit, 
without its dogmatic system and its supernatural 
narratives. From both of these it unhesitatingly 
recoils, while deriving all its strength and nourishment 
from Christian ethics." This is a great admission 
from a pious Englishman. He believes that he believes, 
whereas he really puts an end to all superstition. 
Without science, that is to say without the freethinlters, 
Christian ethics remained fantastic, that is to say 
religio-us, not realized in this world. Equal, free and 
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brothers, the Christians were only in heaven. Science 
and rational free thought were needed in order that 
one portion at least of society, that which had no 
interest in the slavery of another portion, might be 
brought seriously to think of realizing those moral 
maxims of Christianity, instead of affirming the 
French revolution to be merely impracticable enthu- 
siasm. So much for the moral humanism of Chris- 
tianity. 

The sense and import of the Christian mythology 
are without doubt understood in the greatest extent 
by erudite men in Germany. Mytlwlogicul research 
supplies the fads, and philosophy interprets their mean- 
ing, Keligious superstition, rain-and-thunder-makers, 
creators of nature and of man, creatures of extrava- 
gant fancy, cannot subsist along with science in its 
pure form. Thus the Christian religion has been 
practically and theoretically superseded by social and 
scientific liberty. 

Having thus attended religion to this its clarifica- 
tion in the spirit of absolute liberty, we will advert 
ouce more to Art, and to its relation to myths and 
fables. 

He who first tells a fable or a myth, or uses an 
expression explanatory of occurrences in the clouds 
or the sky, has that occurrence before his eyes, and 
tries to explain it by similar occurrences upon earth 
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with which he is familiar: he transports his world 
into the clouds and into heaven. He does this by an 
exercise of the imagination, and he knows thia. 

It is well known that the endeavour has been 
made to reject or do away with any first author or 
originator of popular poetry and popular legends, 
hecause be was lost sight of through lapse of time ; 
and these fables and legends, by coming into every 
one's mouth, naturally underwent a change through 
repetition. But no fancy and no thought can be 
detached from its individual author, who can alone 
set it in motion. The people, as a multitude, does 
not either think or imagine, although all individuals 
constituting a people unite in one common thought, 
or in the common poetry which the individual brain 
conceives and which becomes imparted to them. Dr. 
Schwartz does not inform us how be imagines this 
formation of myths to have taken place, but adopts as 
the starting-point of his discourse the standing-point 
of faith, that is, the attitude of the people towards 
any given fable, not how it came to be invented. 
Possibly the mythologists may maintain that he who 
first told the fable helieucd in his poetry, although he 
knew it was only fiction. We can only say he believes 
his explanation or illustration to be a correct one. 
Whereas subsequent believers take his explanation 
or illustration for the thing itself, he knows that his 
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explanation is something different from the natural 
event. He knows that he himself transported into 
the clouds the old man who plays skittles, mangles, 
rolls stones or drives a chariot If he would have 
the celestial fire, the sun, and the rekindling of the 
sun after being obscured by clouds or mist, to be 
produced in like manner as earthly fire was kindled, 
namely, by a pole twirled rapidly round with ropes 
in a hole in a wooden disk ; if he would have that 
people are begotten and born in the clouds in like 
manner as upon earth, he manifestly knows both the 
natural object, for instance the thunder-storm, and 
also his own naive illustration of it, and the more he 
acts upon the motto, naturalia non sunt turpia, the 
more surely may we be persuaded that he was not a 
believer in the reality of his illustration. Allusions 
to the sexual function are a form of humour or of wit. 
The stupid credulity to which even a smutty joke is 
sacred, is of a later date and assuredly incapable of 
inventing it Honi soit qui mal y pense. 

If, then, the poet's art portrays at full length Indra's 
fight with the demons who have carried off the sun, 
and makes Mm slay his antagonists with the thunder- 
bolt, it has much elaborated the original illustration 
of the phenomenon. 

In hymns and epic poems, art evidently takes a 
legend, and not the natural event itself, for its start- 
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ing-point ; and although the poet still follows the lead 
which the natural phenomenon gives him, he clothes 
it so richly in his heautiful drapery, that the divine 
personages step forth more and more definitely and 
acquire distinct characters, but become also at the 
same time almost detached from their origin, the 
clouds. Were this not the case, how could Socrates, 
as we remarked before, have been ridiculed when 
Aristophanes charged him with deifying the clouds, 
while Zeus himself is nothing else but the thunder- 
cloud ? 

As enlightenment and faith verbally agree in the 
incarnation, so the sneer of the comic poet literally 
agrees with the truth. To such a degree does human- 
izing art again detach the gods from the clouds. It 
withdraws them and estranges them from nature, and 
receives them back again into human society. Greek 
art humanizes the legends and fables by the standard 
of beauty, that is to say, it measures the gods by the 
human idea, and the eagle, the bird of lightning, and 
the lightning itself, therefore the images of the natural 
event, are reduced to being attributes of the King of 
gods. Greek art is ever drawing all the shapes of the 
gods more and more away from nature and into human 
society, but yet without the gods' ceasing to be Olym- 
pians, that is, gods of nature. 

"With this humanizing of the gods, Greek art also 
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fashioned the human world, that is, it idealized it 
throughout. It formed into immortal types all stages 
of human society : Zeus, the father of gods and men, 
was the model king ; Apollo, the musician ; Hephas- 
tus, the smith ; Hermes, the merchant ; Ares, the 
warrior; Aphrodite, the beauty; Minerva, the labo- 
rious housewife. These forms are not arbitrary, they 
are true forms ; for they exhibit what is human i 
typical or unicersui, issailial s.\id perfect shape, unsur- 
passable both in beauty and in reality. In this im- 
mortal world of beautiful and true forms, we find 
ourselves rescued by the Greeks from the dreary 
fantastic images of India, Egypt, and the East gene- 
rally. 

It is a liberation, but only a liberation from fancy, 
by its subjugation to the law of the purely human, 
and to the idea generally, to which every individual 
work of art has ever to correspond. Even the wild 
boar and the horse we find idealized; even the house 
of the god, " the splendid roof, on pillars raised," is no 
arbitrary creation, but the pure idea of the bearer and 
the upborne, the elements of the house, whose due 
proportions constitute its beauty. 

Art is regulated by the aspcet of idealized humanity, 
that is, speaking generally, by the idea of the appear- 
ance, or by the appearance as it ought to appear, and 
produces the ideal, or, the beautiful appearand. Now 
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the Greek gods are no longer monsters, neither dis- 
torted men nor distorted animals ; hut they are, and 
like our own gods, sacred with all the cloud of incense 
in myths and fahles ; that is to say, they are objects 
of religious worship ; gods, not yet understood, which 
have been severed from their native soil, the natural 
phenomenon. It is even forgotten that they are crea- 
tures of the artist and of hia idealizing fancy, and the 
artist adores his own work. 

No god can endure the light of knowledge. So long 
as he is worshipped he is not yet revealed, at least to 
his worshipper, as what he in truth is, although art 
may exhibit him with perfect distinctness. The 
believer knows Zeus from Aphrodite, but not what 
either is. Art idealizes him, but does not reveal his 
reed nature. Art cannot but be guided by the intuition 
of this real nature (man) and thus attain to the 
Beautiful ; but it is still far from comprehending its 
essence and real meaning. Philosophy alone arrives 
at such an insight. To the philosopher is reserved to 
perceive that all gods are gods of nature, that they 
were createtl originally from fantastic, extravagant 
fables, then elaborated by poetry and consummated by 
priestly speculation; and that a fantastic treatment 
of nature and of human society lies at the root of this 
creation. 

To the creatures of these fables, this poetry and 
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this speculation, let them be never so holy to believers, 
science ean pay no other honour than to indicate 
their meaning, and to substitute the knowing for the 
believing view of the world, knowledge for belief. 

A philosophy of mythology, or of the whole of super- 
stition, has to show how the fancy was active with 
nature and human society, how its fables were then 
artistically and speculatively elaborated, and how 
these fancies and artistic formations were in the 
course of ages humanized, and occasionally rejected. 
In these religious ideas and views we certainly find 
the primitive wisdom of mankind. The oldest ideas 
are the rudest, and for this very reason they must X 
ranked before, but not above science. Science and 
truth they are not yet. 

When the believer says " God was made man," he 
sets out with his own fancy about God, and tells us a 
fable. This fable is widely different from the truth : 
that man is the supreme realization of the vlea ; or, 
that the thinking man is the supreme being, the reali- 
zation of absolute freedom. 

Equally different from scientific truth is all realiza- 
tion of the idea through the ideal, all fasliioning of 
the idea, all representations of the idea by the jtne 
arts. Even in the purest ideal, the artist never arrives 
at a clear self-consciousness of his end or purpose. 
His subject-matter is in a certain measure indifferent 
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t him, whether it be a house, a wild boar, a man, 
tragedy or comedy. He expresses the truth of the 
thing, not his own truth, it being enough for him to 
make things appear as they ought to appear. 

Now a thinking man may he an artist also, but a 
true believer he cannot be. He may have the much 
overrated talent of intuition; he may possess the much 
esteemed instinctive sense of beauty, the vague aspi- 
ration of the musician, the painter or the poet ; he 
may find expression for the idea by fasliioning an 
ideal ; but he cannot worship it without surrendering 
the idea and forgetting Ins own knowledge. 

A true believer, a religious man, a theologian, may 
accept the Zeus of Phidias and the Madonna of 
Raphael, widely different though they are, or the 
Olympic gods of Homer; he might himself have 
chiselled Thorwaldsen's or Dannecker's Christ, and 
yet persist in his belief; but the meaning and import 
of these gods which science proclaims he cannot 
acknowledge without abandoning the belief in his 
god. The believer, therefore, can have no knowledge 
if his god. 

On the other hand, neither the science of thinking 
(Logic), nor the science of nature, nor the science of 
mind, acknowledges the fables and the fable-chanting 
fashioners of gods as scientific authorities. The dis- 
turbing interference of the belief to which a people is 
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addicted with the world's history is, however, every- 
where to be traced ; and it is not long since religious 
belief was the chief consideration of statesmen. All 
religions, theogonies and theologies are therefore cer- 
tainly objects of science; but they are themselves no 
more science or truth than Hesiod's and Homer's 
poems, than the Vedas, the Koran, the Bible, and the 
Book of Mormon. 

The various rdif/ions, n.-kirk are nothhvj but various 
forms of one and tlie sante religion of nature, appear 
partly as a depping-stone to thinking, but partly also 
as a decay or decline of tliinkiug ; and in both shapes 
they have exhibited, and must exhibit, the bitterest 
hostility to thinking and to science. As a stepping- 
stone to thinking, religion and art produce their own 
antagonist, philosophy. The fantastic interpretation 
of the world engenders the scientific interpretation, 
and the feud bursts forth as soon as ever science 
calls the sleep-walker by Ms true name, and awakens 
him rudely from his dream of universal sovereignty. 
Anaxagoras, Socratea and Aristotle, all had to en- 
counter the ire of the Athenian true believers. 

The same frame of mind is found with the religion 
which springs from a decay or decline of thinking, of 
which we have an example in Christianity. Because 
this Christian faith, or Christian theology, is pagan 
phMceophy corrupted, this philosophy must in the 
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course of time break forth from it purer and purer. 
At the outset, theology succeeded in making philoso- 
phy its " handmaiden," hut is now ever suspicious of 
the "handmaiden," lest she should liberate herself 
from servitude To prevent this, Christianity con- 
stituted itself a hierarchy, or a commonwealth of 
priests, and, by dint of this priestly organization, per- 
secuted science much more systematically and cruelly 
than the heathens did ; nay, more, the rulers of the 
faithful invented, under the names of heretie and 
infidd; terms of reproach of their own for their oppo- 
nents; and opposition, as such, every free thought, 
and every departure from their dogmas, even within 
the limits of superstition itself, was made into a 
crime, and furiously pursued with fire and sword. 

The dominion of the Church, the commonwealth of 
superstition, and of its chief, the Pope, received from 
the Reformation a blow whence it will never recover, 
most everywhere the power has slipped from its 
mds to call science and philosophy to account, and 
i condemn them for departing from superstition ; 
but ncicnlifii: tlwught, even within the civilized world, 
; not yd penetrated the. majority of minds. In this 
world it lias common pn'/i'i.-sse.^io-n, but by no means 
, full and free conviction in its favour; and even 
vithout the Pope and without the commonwealth of 
riests, even in its anarchical dissolution, religion is 
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still very powerful It is still the all-pervading spirit 
of the people, whom thinkers are endeavouring to 
enlighten, while the mumblers of expiring creeds axe 
striving to keep them in darkness. 

It is not long that religion has been so inoffensive 
even as it is at present. Its present harmlessness — 
so far as it is harmless — arises from enlightenment, 
and is especially due to the great school of French 
freethinkers, whose merits in the cause of seience and 
of political freedom cannot be too highly praised. 
Voltaire alone set the crowned heads of continental 
Europe against priestly tyranny. But religion ceases 
to be inoffensive as soon as ever it regains its hold of 
statesmen ; and believing, that is superstitious, rulers 
and legislators are again in our own days bent upon 
overwhelming philosophy and enlightenment with 
superstition, as in the middle ages. Like as the 
Jesuits did in their own age, they seize upon the 
means of education, get the seminaries into the hands 
of masters imbued with superstition, and thus inun- 
date the minds of the rising generation with the stale 
fables of Oriental fancy, which they warm up again 
and inculcate as sacred and unquestionable truth 

The labour of civilization in the conquest of 
nature and in overcoming men's ignorance about 
themselves and their highest aims in society, is, on 
the one hand, ever rescuing our contemporaries more 



and more from the fantastic world of religion, and 
introducing them to the vahuthle and mighty reality, 
that of political life and of sekiUijh progress ; but, on 
the other hand, we have an endless host of silly fancy- 
mongers, all the religious world, almost all the women, 
and almost all artists, who are fed upon the fables 
of bygone ages. These stand all in hostile array 
against Philosophy, and try to stir up the state to 
exert its power against her. If they do not succeed 
in this, as they did in Prussia with Frederick William 
the Fourth, they are not very formidable ; for their 
polemics do not go much further than to exclaim, 
" That is Voltaire," " That is Hegel," and even this ex- 

mation they would not be bold enough to venture 

ion if they understood the danger, since their very 
warning might move their hearers to read the truth 
a the works of those great men. 

The ill effects of ignorant preaching, of pious 
joetry, Catholic painting and sacred music, all more 
t less destitute of philosophic insight and devoted 
to the middle ages, must not be underrated; and 
when we consider what success stupidity and monkish 
imbecility had against Greek philosophy, it were rash 
to apprehend no danger from the antiquated, fantastic, 
romantic and mediaeval tendencies and the barefaced 
superstition of our own age. 

This battery against science and free thought tricks 
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itself out with erudition, burrows into the antiquity 
which is dearest to its heart, the fantastic ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquity of Christianity, and would utterly destroy 
the sanctuary of science. With its customary adroit- 
ness, it even lures philosophy out of the region of 
thinking into that of fancy, and in a moment's space 
we find scholasticism restored. Only the natural 
sciences and the mechanism of trade offer no handle 
for fancies. It was therefore a treacherous proposal 
which was lately made by a well-known writer, to 
abandon thought and speculation, and according to 
Lord Bacon's precedent, to let the investigation of 
nature enter into a compromise with faith. 

Under these circumstances it is more than ever 
necessary to make philosophy absolute in its own 
domain. A second and a profounder period of 
enlightenment than that of the eighteenth century is 
needed ; and if science in its exact shape canuot be 
brought within the reach of all of us, a prepossession 
in favour of philosophic thinking is assuredly better 
than one in favour of the fancies of our ancestors and 
their antiquated fables. A prejudice in favour of 
science is as beneficial as one in favour of superstition 
is pernicious. 

To dread the truth is barbarism.; not to dread super- 
stition is to be deficient, in pe. net rat ire discernment and 
to be inattentive to the lesson afforded by the world's 
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history; for almost all its horrors, the Inquisition, 
the trials for witchcraft, almost in our own days, the 
laws of Manu in India, and assuredly the most 
exquisite systems of slavery, the Indian, the Egyptian 
and the Papal, are its work. It subdues reason and 
science, and thereby the human will and liberty. 
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The Consolation of Keligion. 



The gods who, without the possibility of contradic- 
tion, sprang from human fancy, and owed their orij 
to fables which in the early agea of our race were 
formed to illustrate events and commotions in the 
clouds and sky, and other natural phenomena, these 
gods you certainly worship no more; but there remains 
probably a doubt in your hearts whether our God be 
not an exception, and whether religion be not needed 
to make mankind happy, to comfort the poor, the 
oppressed and the dying, by promises of heaven and 
of an eternal state of felicity. Let us then first speak 
of these promises and of the consolation of religious 
belief, and then, finally, of the origin of our own God 
and of the pious points of view. 

We are not angry with the gods. Those harmless 
children of a harmless fancy have never inflicted any 
but fictitious calamities, neither have they conferred 
any but imaginary benefits. Zeus never committed 
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adultery, Apollo never sent the plague; and since Zeus 
has been dethroned, it rains and thunders just as it 
did when he was still in power. All calamities, as 
well as all blessings, are of man's creation, or, if he 
derives them from nature, it is he who appropriates 
them. Men are the authors both of those beautiful 
fables and of those divine ideal forms, as well as of 
the most atrocious, hideous and unnatural ideas, and 
of those dreadful calamities which belief in gods, 
especially the Christian superstition, has brought upon 
the world, by elevating ancient poetry and priestly 
speculation into a sacred law, and by punishing every 
transgression of that law with the most horrible 
tortures and the most painful of deaths. 

While superstition made laws, madness adminis- 
tered justice ; when fanatical delusion put in force 
its sacred fancies, when zealots reigned supreme, 
mankind was whelmed in blood and goaded to despair 
by the stings of a tortured conscience, and appalled 
by imaginary sins. Man, in his superstition, regarded 
himself as a miserable sinner, a reprobate quaking 
with constant terror of the torments of the hell in 
store for him. 

The belief in an avenging God and in the eternal 
condemnation of all "miserable sinners" caused utter 
despair. The fanaticism which took such delusions 
up in earnest desolated the finest regions of the earth, 
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destroying human society and dissolving the most 
sacred ties of humanity. " The world was evil" Had 
it not been so, certainly such a religion would have 
made it so ; and yet, after all this, believers unblush- 
ingly assert that religion, that tlieir religion, is the 
mainstay of society and tlie consolation of manlcind. 

The putting forward of this claim is, however, a 
comparatively recent expedient; for as long as the 
priest ruled supreme and succeeded in cowing poor 
mortals with his atrocious scourge and with all the 
horrors of his self-created hell, so long they despised 
this world and did not care a straw for its " mainstay ;" 
he only thought of "supporting" Iris feigned world in 
the clouds in opposition to this world, that is to say, 
to all reality. The belief, therefore, which is com- 
mended as being the "mainstay" of society, is that 
which acknowledges this world, that is to say, human 
eociety, to be after all worth something ; but this is 
far from being the ancient fierce, all- usurping belief; 
it is only the mitigated, tame, unbelieving, slipshod 
belief of the latest age of civilization, which asks to 
be recognized as the "mainstay" of human society. 
The old sincere and thoroughly consistent sort of 
faith cared for nothing but the "mainstay" of the 
divine society, or " the communion of saints," and 
despised human society, even so far as to send forth 
its most consistent votaries into the desert as hermits. 
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It was not until mundane reason had in some degree 
got the better of the folly of despising and calumniat- 
ing the world and its reality for the sake of its own 
fancies, that the assertion could be put forth that 
religion was of some use in this world, and not merely 
to procure the realization of its dream of an uninter- 
ruptedly tedious state offdU-Ui/ after death. Certainly 
it is only after religion has divested itself of one half of 
its fantastic empire, that is, of its fall, with its cruelty 
and its atrocious delight in torture, that religion can 
console the afflicted of this world with the hope of a 
state of felicity beyond the grave. The fauatics, those 
zealots in the cauBe of their own folly, must have lost 
their hell, and their devil in command of that place, 
before all men in misfortune could be cheered with 
the promise of going to heaven. It is not until 
heaven has been secured to all, and sin, that is, the 
theological crime, has been banished from common 
Bpeech and flung after the Pope's executioners, the 
Dominicans, that immortality can appear in a roseate 
hue, since it is not till then that the state of eternal 
blessedness can cease to be imperilled by the dread 
of everlasting damnation. The English and Scotch 
have not yet made this concession to the milder mood 
of a higher civilization. Wherever the devil has not 
yet been dismissed from office, nothing remains but 
for each individual to snap his fingers at him, like a 
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Mecklenburg nobleman, upon whose tombstone at 
Dobberan we read : 

Wiek, Duevel, wick, wick wiet von mi, 

Ick sheeT mi nidi een Haar ueill &i : 

Icli buen een Mekeleiiburgahch Edelman, 

Wat geht di, Dnevel, inin Supen an J 

Ick aup mit mien'n Herra Jesus Christ, 

Wenn du, Duevel, ewig dorsten muesst, 

Ick sup mit em de Soet-Kollscbaa!, 

Wenn du sitst in de Hoc-Hen ijuaal. 

Away, Devi], get away, far away from me, 

I do not care a straw about thee ; 

I am a Mecklenburg nobleman, 

What hust thou to do with my pot and call? 

I drink with my Loid Jesus Christ; 

Whilst thou, Devil, ever and ever must thirst, 

I drink with him good mild old ale, 

Whilst thou sitt'st tormented in the pit of helL 

In spite of his drinking, he is so certain of going 
to heaven that he even mocks the devil, and at once 
sits down to a glass with the Lord Jesus Christ. But 
the epitaph nevertheless proves the misgivings of the 
old toper, else the adjuration at the opening and the 
exultation at the close would have been superfluous. 

As we have seeu, the plea for religion that it con- 
fers upon its votaries the benefit of consolation eomea 
from the mouths of rationalists, or freethinkers, not 
from those of the real orthodox believers. These 
cherish no such tender sentiments ; they much prefer 
employing terror, and making an impression with the 
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stake and with hell-fire, to cajoling people with the 
prospect of Paradise, and they have produced terrorists 
in comparison with whom Marat and Robespierre 
must be styled lamb-hearted sentimentalists. 

As in oar own God, who ia asserted to be the true 
and real one, we have a product of our own time, so 
in the much-lauded "consolation of religion" we have 
a prejudice of our present thoughtless, though well- 
meaning and humane age. Folks would like to have 
all their doubts set at rest with one great word, with 
the name of God, and all ills smoothed away with 
(me great promise : " Whosoever suffereth now shall 
be blessed hereafter." Alas! both things are alike 
imaginary; or rather, it is -no misfortune that we, 
mankind, have to work out truth, as well as consola- 
tion or comfort, for ourselves ; and what fancy was 
not able to do, science has done ; what the communion 
of saints was never able to accomplish, human society 
either has already done or has still to do. 

Although henceforth we have scarcely anything 
new to say- — for the principle, once pronounced, will 
of necessity pervade all our ideas — we will neverthe- 
less hear what the true believers have to urge upon 
the consolation afforded by religion. Superstition, 
when afraid of the truth, whose light it cannot endure, 
takes refuge in the prndhftl boufits which it affords ; 
and when all other gods have been explained away 
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and their essence disclosed, our won religion is still t 
be the real one, and our own God the inscrutable oni 
and for that very reason the real God. 

Comfort, or consolation,, is certainly a fern to faith: 
is the Mief during misfortune that a good time U 
coming. If tliis confidence be well founded and in 
accord with the nature of things, the comfort or con- 
solation is rational ; if, on the contrary, the confidence 
is unfounded and contrary to nature, a vain hop* 
devoid of reality, then the consolation is fantastic. 

The consolation- atfonh'd by rdigim is of the latter 
hind. Whosoever sees any benefit in an unfounde< 
confidence, will assuredly cling to it ; and whosoever 
never learns the truth about his religion, will assur- 
edly never be deprived of the blessing of comforti 
himself in present misfortunes with fancies of future 
felicity. But he who learns what his God and his 
religion really are, cannot possibly persist in wishing 
to be himself deluded or to delude others with false 
pretences : he must desire either to remedy the evil 
he is suffering from, or, if it be without remedy, 
bravely to perish, an alternative which is exacted 
from him anyhow by the force of circumstances. 

But what is the consolation afforded by religion ? 
Religion, says the modern true believer, comforts the 
poor and the wretched with the prospect of a future 
better world. But does he know this better world ? 
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No, but he fancies it, and he acknowledges that he 
fancies it ; he only lelieves it. 

"Religion comforts the sick with the hope of a 
recovery from all their sufferings, of course in the 
feigned world to come, and the dying with the hope of 
immortality; the oppressed, with that of the punish- 
ment of his tyrants in yon world, and virtue misunder- 
stood, with a recompence in heaven." 

" Religion consoles," means, then, it cajoles; it pro- 
mises, hut keeps not its word; it makes promises which 
it cannot keep ; it promises the impossible ; it cajoles 
the poor and the sick, yea, even the dying, with 
promised help, but does not help them. The true 
consolation for the poor is society, which ought to pre- 
vent men from sinking into poverty. The true com- 
forter of the sick is not the priest, but the leech, who 
seeks to remedy the evil, not by a miracle, hut by 
natural means. Formerly, when the belief in mira- 
culous cures was widely diffused, curing diseases by 
means of miracles was extensively practised, and 
Christ became a doctoring priest. So loug as the true 
believer believed that his prayer for healing would 
be heard, when he had broken a leg, he had no need 
of a surgeon ; but at the present day, even the most 
pious person will have his broken leg set, and be 
cured by a leech, instead of hanging up a waxen leg 
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in a chapel.* Before the real remedies of scienct 
the imaginary remedies of superstition vanish from 
sight. 

" But," says the true believer, " what if the leecl 
cannot help?" Why, then the priest cannot help 
either, and hoth must let nature take its course ; hut 
the hopes of recovery which the leech affords to the 
sick man will he more highly esteemed by him than 
the cajolery of the priest. 

" But what can the leech do for the dying V* He 
can assuage the pangs of death with anodynes, whereas 
the priest can only aggravate them by forcing fantasti 
speculations upon the sufferer, aggravating his suf- 
ferings, and very often converting a death, perhaps 
otherwise unexpected by him, into a solemn execution 
But the cajolery of an eternal life hereafter, even if 
the dying man believe in it, remains for the real 
believer a very doubtful comfort, since punishment, 
as well as reward, awaits the immortal one ; and who 
has not made some mistakes in life, therefore some 
punishment to expect ? The more seriously, therefore, 
the cajoled persons believe in this comfort, the less 
cheerful is the prospect for them. Many a leech has 
saved the lives of persons dangerously sick ; no priest, 

* The Peculiar Peojilc, however, are a lingering survival o: 
an age conaiatently superstitious.— .Vote of the Editor. 
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unless he played the part of a leech, has ever saved 
any one. Many a dying man has had the pains of 
his departure assuaged by the leech. No phantasy can 
take from death its stem reality — its dissolution of 
all relations, and the void it leaves beliind it, which 
renders a man's departure from his circle so much the 
more deeply sensible the more important his life has 
been. 

But man has not, even m death, to struggle against 
nature with groundless fancies, but, as he proceeded 
from nature, to make up bis mind that he has now to 
return to it. The wish to escape from necessity is a. 
pitiful one ; and the consolation of religion, to promise 
the dying that he will not die, and that, even though 
he do die, he is immortal, is the most frivolous manner 
of dealing with death that can be conceived, and 
assuredly comforts him the least who most needs 
comforting, for it does not spare him the bitter reality 
of dying. 

But what unpardonable cowardice it is in the living 
to declare their common lot, death, to be a mere sham, 
and, like the ostrich, to stick their heads into the 
bush, instead of confronting the inevitable. Whether 
death be a thing to be desired or be a misfortune 
depends upon whether one have been brought up 
under Indian or European impressions, whether the 

longation of one's existence after death he eonsi- 
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deied as a torment or as a blessing. We have already 
sufficiently discussed this point when speaking < 
Buddha and his Nirvana. 

Looked at rationally, only a laborious and painful 
dying is an evil, death being a state of perfect indif- 
ference, and in itself not an evil. He who i 
ceases to feel, certainly ceases to feel unhappy. Griei 
and pain the departed one leaves to the survivors. 

Here many may remember the praise of delusion 
and madness, whose outspokenness has made 



Ein Wahn die inich beglueckt, 

Wiegt erne Wmhlfceit Mlf die mioh zu Buden drueckt. 

A delusion which makes me happy outweighs 
truth which crushes mo. Truth crushes only the delu- 
sion, not him whom she sets free from it. Him it 
raises up out of imbecility into health. Let us then 
rather read : 

Die miidi deni Wahn entmecJct, 
Die Wahrheit nur beglueckt. 

If the eye have been used to darkness, light dazzles 
it ; but as the eye is made for light, so is Dia mind for 
truth, not for delusion. Thus nne man felt happy 
under the delusion that all the ships iu the harbour 
of Athens belonged to him ; another, under the delu- 
sion that he had created the world ; but for both the 
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delusions were not good fortune, but simply mental 
derangement. 

The real consolation in the presence of the over- 
whelming power of natxire, which brings us misery, 
mse and death, which impedes our every 
:p, and assails us with storm, fire and flood, ia 
not the consolation of relit/ion, to withdraw ourselves 
from these realities, but the consolation of culture, to 
penetrate nature and her laws, whereby we render her 
power tributary to us. We build houses and erect 
lightning conductors, travel by steam over sea and 
land, produce fruits to refresh us, and even discover 
preservatives against sickness and premature death. 

As religion with its consolation, accomplishes naught 
else but to shirk reality and conjure up a delusion 
which falsifies and utterly perverts the whole aspect 
of the world, it achieves as little with its fear of God 
which w to keep men in order. Man is kept in order 
only by reason : the irrational true believer may mur- 
der and thieve ; the rational thinker does not. Not 
the fear of hell, but reason, pervadinij human habits 
and customs, lessens crime. 

As little need we the sanctify of an oath, threaten- 
ing the wrath of God, to ensure fidelity and truth. A 
Quaker who does not swear is just as good a witness 
ind citizen as the superstitious man with all his oaths. 

He who rids himself of superstition and all its 
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institutions does not fall out of the clouds into vacuity t 
but out of what is contrary to nature into what is con- 
formable to nature. Whoever cherishes an ancient 
usage, such as the Christmas feast, the polterabend, 
the Easter lamb, can relish it just as well with Ote 
explanation as without insight into its meaning ; and 
all usages are harmless which can bear the full light 
of truth and do not stand in the way of the freedom. 
of the state and of society. 

And no one need fear lest inveterate fancies should 
be too quickly lost, or even fancy itself perish to 
mankind, were no other truth to be acknowledged 
than that which maintains itself in the light of nature 
and science. It is no longer possible for poets to 
create for us fresh gods and demons, a new heaven 
and a new hell ; but it remains still open to them to 
fashion new ideals for us, and to present to us the 
truly human in thousands of forms. We no longer 
purchase even the most charming of fables as truth ; 
nay, it redounds even to the benefit of fancy that it 
has surrendered to thought its empire iu the dominion 
of mind, like as the slaveholder by losing his slaves 
is himself only liberated from the monstrosity of 
his injustice and unreason. 
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In Max Duneker'a "Ancient History," and in Dr. 
Schwartz's "Origin of Mythology," the Jewish, .conse- 
quently also the Christian, mythological legends are 
explained in the same manner as the Greek and the 
Indian. Dupuia, in hi3 " Origine de tous les Cultes," 
had done this already. We have mentioned this 
before, and we shall now proceed to prove by some 
quotations that the Christian gods, leaving on one 
side Redemption, or Salvation, are thunder-storm gods. 
We shall then give the astronomical intcrjivctdtion 
of the fable of Christ, or the Saviour, by the victory 
of the sun over darkness and winter, according to 
Dupuia. 

Max Duncker (Ancient History, Vol. I. pp. 210, 
'ill) shows by citations from the Old Testament who 
Jehovah is, that he " rides on the clouds," answers in 
thunder, and " is a devouring fire." The oldest name 
of the thunder-god Jehovah is Elohim (the plural). 
El means the powerful one. El Eljon means El the 
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sublime ; El Shaddai, EI the mighty one. " The spiri 
of God" that "moved upon the face of the waters" ia 
evidently his clouds. On the mountains Jehoval 
was invoked : there offerings were made to hiin, : 
upon the mountains he was wont to descend in cloud 
Exod. xix. 3 : "And Moses went up unto God, and t 
Lord called unto him out of the mountain." Ver. IS : 
"And Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because 
the Lord descended on it in fire; and the smoke 
thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the 
whole mountain quaked greatly." Lightning had struck 
the mountain and set it on fire. Ver. 20 : "And the 
Lord came down upon Mount Sinai, on the top of the 
mount ; and the Lord called Moses up to the top of 
the mount, and Moses went up." " The Lord" is the 
same real appearance as Indra in his thunder-cloud ; 
he also partakes of some food for to refresh himself, 
for the offerings were his meals. Numbers xxviii 17: 
" But the firstling of a cow, or the firstling of a shei 
or the firstling of a goat, they are holy : thou sh; 
sprinkle their blood upon the altar, and sbalt burn 
their fat for an offering made by fire, for a sweet 
savour unto the Lord ;" and this is to be done at 
proper times, so that the Lord may have his regulai 
meals (Numbers xxviii. 1). His taste is not very 
refined, but much the same as that of father Zeus, 
who also relished the amell of burnt fat and l>ones. 
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He dwells in heaven and rides along the face of 
heaven in clouds, and opens the treasury and the 
sluices of heaven, just like Indra. Deut xxviii. 12 : 
"The Lord shall open unto thee his good treasure, 
the heaven to give the rain unto thy land in his 
season." Joh i. 16: "The fire of God," lightning, 
" is fallen from heaven and has hurned up the sheep 
and the servants and consumed them." Numbers 
xvi. 35 : " And there came out a fire from the Lord, 
and consumed the two hundred and fifty men that 
offered incense." 

The seraphim ws fiery serpents, flashes of lightning. 
Genesis iii. 24 : " And he placed at the east of the 
garden of Eden cherubim, and a flaming sword which 
turned every way." And Ezekiel, in his first chapter, 
gives a description of the appearance of the likeness 
of the glory of the Lord, the commencement of which 
is this; " A whirlwind eauie out of the north, a great 
cloud, and a fire infolding itself, and a brightness was 
about it, and out of the midst thereof, as the colour 
of amber, out of the midst of the fire." By all these 
expressions the thunder-storm is clearly enough de- 
picted, and that this God is our God, the Author of 
the Ten Commandments, and the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, holy writ tells us. 

These facts, inscribed in the ancient and authentic 
:ord, of themselves speak volumes, and are in truth 
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a departure from orthodoxy ; for the true believer 
does not discern even the most obvious sense and 
meaning of his sacred traditions. Luther, for instanci 
could not Bee that Solomon's Song was nothing but a 
love song, although the beauties of the beloved obje< 
are portrayed rather too outspokenly for our refined 
age. Luther, in all these delineations, sees nothing 
but a glorification of — the Church! the Church, 
scribed as a beautiful woman ! and that too ere ! 
Church existed ! But even after such convincing 
proof that the god of the Jews is no other than the 
thunder-god, the attempt has been made to return 
to the full orthodox belief, and that too by or 
himself had adduced these very proofs, as we havi 
seen Dr. Schwartz do at the end of his heretical work. 
Such unexpected orthodoxy, after so much unscru- 
pulous heresy, throws a cloud even over the prirnarj 
conception of what natural events are represented t 
be in the fables of the early ages of mankind. This 
poetry, or fable-making, is said to be the work < 
" believers." Dr. Schwartz cites in his Preface Jacob 
Grimm's expression, by which he has obviously I 
misled. Grimm says: "The beginnings of mythology 
have to do with the more or less rude commencements 
of human belief," or of religion. If this is true, the 
end of human belief must be the development from 
these beginnings, as is, in point of fact, the case. All 
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religions are nothing else but elaborations of the 
primaeval fables about these personal natural agencies, 
" the heavenly powers." Jacob Grimm said much 
more than he meant to say. On the other hand, 
having the religions before us, we have to search for 
their beginnings in the origin of mythology ; but this 
origin differs as widely from the origin of belief aa 
the father from the son. 

The origin of mythology precedes the origin of 

belief. " The origin of belief " — in what? In the myth, 

certainly, the fable, the apt or striking expression for 

the natural phenomenon; for instance, the thunder 

conceived as an old man turning a mangle ; and this 

ibviously proceeds from a vivid conception of what 

lappens in nature, which again must be admitted to 

precede the belief in the expression of it. If, then. 

Dr. Schwartz calls the commencement of belief " the 

standpoint of popular belief," it may be understood 

as if he thought that the formation of the fable, or 

myth, were from the beginning the work of a believer. 

The poetical expression which is excited in the 

poet's fancy by the natural phenomenon, is manifestly 

nt yet " the standpoint of popular belief." Poetry 

ust be individual ere it can become popular, although 

Ttidnly in this individual expression, in this story, 

this fable, the origin of the popular belief, of the 

ble repeated by all, is to be fouud. Evidently it is 
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only after the fable has been often repeated, and ren- 
dered quite familiar through repetition, that it can be 
" believed," and thereby give rise to the " standpoint 
of popular belief." 

Belief may ensue, even when the fable, or the 
picturesque illustration, is heard for the first time 
but if so, it is already an application of the illi 
trative fancy, or image, which is, without dou' 
originally a theory, and springs from a theoretit 
interest. He who invents a fable wishes to expla 
and to teach ; be who listens to it is a learner, 
explanation, for instance, which poetical fancy affords 
of the thunder-storm is, according to Schwartz's own 
showing, the transferring, into the phenomenon in 
lieavens, of an occurrence belonging to the earth, whi 
the poet must necessarily know that he feigns, 
offers a fanciful illustration. 

This transportation of the event upon earth into 
the clouds, is pointed out by Schwartz with 
clearness and vividness. He shows how the regioi 
of the skies was thought of as a " mountain of clouds,' 
as a "sea of clouds;" and then how in storm, light- 
ning and thunder, the heavenly snakes, wolves, bulls 
horses, rams and hares appear, cloud-birds come flying 
and the cloud-swans bathe in the heavenly waters. 
" In the regions above," say3 Schwartz, " in their 
belief, things went on just as they do here below, 
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" In their belief" — in this poetry ; but the poet, who- 
ever he may have been, who first told the story, can 
certainly not have been a believer, in the same sense 
as he to whom the story was over and over again 
repeated, who had learned it by heart, or to whom it 
was handed down as a venerable and sacred legend ; 
for whoever creates the story, for to portray the 
natural event, can-nut iiniaiUhi forget that this picture 
is his own work; he can only discover that the 
expression is an apt one, and expresses what it was 
meant to express. The true believer has no longer any 
choice, and dispenses with all examination, whereaB 
the first fancy was necessarily critical, therefore not 
believing, for it is free to choose, for instance, between 
the dogs who bark in thunder, the bull who bellows 
or the chariot which rattles in it, and so on ; and 
Schwartz has even shown that two mythical for- 
mations struggled for victory in the mind3 of those 
who were not yet believers, and that the conqueror 
e the god, and the conqitered the devil, or demon. 
The author of the Book, of Mormon, a New York 
novelist, could not believe it himself, but the Mormons 
do. Belief is, in fine, only a tender expression for 
silly superstition, unless it be the democratic watch- 
word of those who are intentionally children, over- 
1st the few aristocrats, who buy nothing that 
they have not inspected. 
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Schwartz presents the attractive peculiarity, that 



he, as we may say, appears in two camps at the 
time, in which, however, he reckons firmly upon the 
" belief " of one camp. He says (Preface, p. xvii); 
Germanic gods make themselves young again 
eating the apples of the storm-tree, as Helios likewise 
comes resplendent out of the bath of the thunder- 
storm ; nay, even in the heavenly garden of Jehovah, 
the tree of everlasting life is not lacking." 

"The gales," says he (Preface, p. xviii), "especial! 
the equinoctial gales and north winds, as the strongest, 
have been especially the element which, as the most 
animated and predominant in the celestial household, 
has everywhere afforded the centre for the dram: 
and must accordingly be regarded as the nucleus am 
starting-point of the divine persons." " The imaj 
connected with the phenomena of the tempest 
pervading all mythologies, of celestial snakes, roari 
lions and bulls, together with the birds of the thundei 
cloud, are grouped alike around the throne of t 
Lord of Hosts, who, surrounded by them, descends 
the north wind from the tabernacle of the covenant, 
and in whose heavenly mansion, snakes, the apple- 
tree and the tree of life, recur." Is this to he taken 
as mere phrases and arabesque work ? It is simply the 
same explanation as that of Indra and of Zeus, arising 
out of this natural phenomenon. 
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Now, after Schwartz has proved in the same manner 
the origin of all gods, even the Jewish and Christian, 
of Paradise and of the tabernacle, he draws a very 
important distinction in the contents of the fabulous 
poetry, calling that part of mythology which is still 
without goda the lower mythology. He places the 
acting animals, and even the heroes, these rivals and 
embryos of gods, earlier than the gods. 

He calls gods, and quite rightly, those persons who, 
as masters of natural ■phenomena, make their influence 
felt, and obtain worship on that account, and this 
reflection upon the effect of natural phenomena comes 
subsequently. 

But worship arises, not from reflection upon the 
effect of natural phenomena as they really are, but 
from a regard for the persons who are imagined to be 
at work in them ; else the effect of storms and tem- 
pests could hardly have escaped the very earliest 
observation of any of the fathers of the gods, or 
even of the pre-religious tales. On the other hand, 
the conception of the "lower mythology" as a pre- 
religious period is certainly correct, when poetry as 
yet knew no persons as arbitrary authors of events, 
and no worship, that is, no infiu&i-cing of the wills of 
these heavenly persons in the clouds in favour of men. 
But does it not then follow, from Schwartz's own 
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statement, that the original, mythical bjiimIiw ■■! is 
not one of belief, because not religious. 

Whenever beasts are wntitpptd, they are I 
tajpvi.fi basic fla pram d bcnaftag r 

to hare a Airman Miff and a capacity uf free < 
ruination either to confer or to withhold bend 
the Jint fantastic or poetical transference of 1 
or persons from earth to the clouds, this interesting 
process of bestializing or humanizing meteorological 
pr o ces s es, is always an activity of theory, of unprac- 
tical poetry ; and it is only the application of this 
•poetical natural history as a theological medicine, as 
enchantment, by administering soma, wine and other 
offerings, as conjuration, aa praying, as a formal " plan 
of salvation," which yields the practice of religion, 
worship, which, indeed, may be called religion itself. 

This practice, is not to be understood without the 
theory; but, when the theory is once understood, it 
is certainly not worth the while to dwell upon the 
practice any longer, on which the human race has, 
notwithstanding, squandered an unheard-of amount of 
its energy. Its budget must be closed, and its tem- 
ples dedicated to the true theory, to science. As we 
put truth in the place of fable, and science in the 
place of superstition, so we put culture in the place 
of WORSHIP. 
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But whoso takes religion to be the enthusiasm for 
whatever is true, good and beautiful, will certainly not 
lose any solid portion of religion, if he at last be 
brought to see through the figures of superstitions, 
the old gods, and therefore discards the worship of 
them. True it is, truth alone can make us free ; but 
the truth does not come from Palestine, but out of the 
heads of Europeans, from science and philosophy. 

And with this, I trust, I have made clear to those 
adherents of religion who are sufficiently educated, 
what objects of enthusiasm remain to them, after the 
meteors of the ancient world have been resolved into 
their elements. 
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Dupuis's Astronomical Interpretation op the 
Fablb of Christ. 

Dufuis, in his work, " Origine de tous les Cultes, 
An. VI. de la Republique a. Paris, chez Aime" Andre\ 
Libraire, Quai des Augustins, No. 59," quite correctly 
treats all religions as natural religions. But he does 
not say. La religion c'est la meteorologie, but, c'est 
l'astronomie. But to be just towards him, he takes 
the whole of nature to be God, l'univers Dieu. He does 
not lay stress upon the aspect of the tempest, but 
upon the yearly struggle of the day with the night, 
and the victory of the day with the entrance of the 
sun into the sign of the ram, with the vernal equinox. 
The ram is the lamb, the lamb of Easter. 

Astronomy is now already a science, and the priestly 
speculation based upon it i3 not the first contempla- 
tion of nature, nor its first interpretation by poetical 
similitude. The poets, therefore, who fashion this 
material, are later, or learned poets, and it is these 
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later poets whom Dupuis chiefly interprets: firstly, 
the Heracleis, or the twelve labours of Hercules, in 
the order specified by Diodorus Siculus, where they 
answer to the course of the sun through the Zodiac ; 
secondly, the Dionysiaca of Nonnus ; and thirdly, 
the Argonautica of Apollonius Ehodius. He then 
shows, further, that to those astronomical myths of 
the victory of the gods of light the Christian legend 
exactly corresponds, that therefore the Christian reli- 
gion is worship of the god of light, of the sun, like 
Parsism, the old Persic religion, the speculations of 
which underlie all these mythological traditions. 

This is proved in a very striking manner, and if 
Dupuis's work has fallen into oblivion, freedom again 
abolished in France, and the repulsive priest has 
again entered Paris, this only shows how fearfully 
hard of hearing is mankind. Dupuis's aim was the 
explanation of the Christian myths, which, being, as 
we have seen, the offspring of priestly speculation, 
naturally led him to the corresponding priestly spe- 
culations upon the pre-Christian myths. 

Therefore, in order to prove the origin of all reli- 
gions, he begins, not with the popular or unlearned 
formation of myths or fables, or with unlearned poetry, 
but with the theology of the astronomically learned 
priests and their equally learned poetic successors. 
He even goes further, and supposes nature as a whole, 
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l'univers Dieu, whose members constitute the indivi- 
dual gods. It is so to us, at our stage of thought, but 
it was not thus to those who first conceived a mythi- 
cal impression from anything which happened 
strike their minds as a remarkable aspect of nature. 
Dupuia says indeed very truly, " les poetes furent lea 
premiers the'ologiens," the poets were the first theolo- 
gians, fathers of gods ; but he did not distinguish the 
unlearned poets, who preceded priestly speculation, 
from the learned poets, such as Nonnus and Apollo- 
nius Ehodius, who came after it ; and he seems wholly 
to have failed to see that artificial poetry is preceded 
by inartistic or naive poetry. In short, although 
goiug into the origin of all rebgions, he proceeds, not 
historically, but systematically. He shows that every- 
where the same system- existed, which, however, must 
naturally have been built up out of individual struc- 
tural elements, of greater antiquity than the system. 

At the same time, like the whole school of natural 
philosophers to which he belongs, he puts nature far 
above man: dependence upon nature, according to 
him, first taught man to worship nature as a god. 
ScMcierniaclier veils the "dependence upon nature" 
under an empty generality, "feeling of dependence" 
upon something, but he does not say upon what j for 
had he said " upon nature," he would have made out 
that God was nature, a sort of god whom he could not 
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make use of iu his pulpit. But this practical aspect 
is not the first step in the fantastic process out of 
which religion has proceeded ; the first thing is the 
theory, that is, intuition, not its application, the prac- 
tice of worshipping gods ; hut if we take religion to 
start with the relation of man to the gods, then it is 
correct to say that a feeling of dependence upon nature 
produces worship of imaginary rulers of nature ; hut 
in all mythologies we find the gods just as dependent 
upon men. Men furnish the gods with meat and 
drink, and assist and encourage them iu their battles. 
Indra was invigorated with intoxicating soma and 
encouraged hy shouts ; we, at least the Catholic Chris- 
tians, aid the God of light with thousands of candles 
at Christmas-tide. The ancient Persians used to do 

»the same thing with torches. 
The humanism of the Greeks and the Christians 
appears therefore to Dupuis to he notlting but a cor- 
ruption or depravation of the religion of nature, the 
;lue to the meaning of the natural allegory having 
been lost. When the natural meaning of the mythical 
hero was no longer understood, he was assumed to be 
a real, historical person. Tims it was with Hercules 

Pid the Lord Jesus Christ. Les agens de la nature 
trouvent deguises dans les allegories religieuses, et 
dviinUe', la nature, abaissife an niveau de I'homme. 
atural agencies are disguised behind religious alle- 
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gories, and the divinity, nature, is brought down 
the level of man. 

This view of the matter is corrected by proceedi 
historically, in the path opened for us by our bra\ 
mythological inquirers, whom we have gladly fo 
lowed. But, this defect having been supplied, Dupuis 
work ia a grand, free achievement, going far abov 
the criticisms and confessions of German and rece 
French temporizers and compromisers, taking i 
stand, theoretically as well as practically, upon i 
basia of regrncmteil humanity, ;md which is to 
holden fast and gratefully acknowledged. 

If the exclusive regard to the astronomical gods i 
partial, it is nevertheless an essential aspect of th 
affair, and very interesting with respect to the specu 
lations of the Christian priests. 

He found in his age no material prepared to reprt 
sent the historical commencements of mytholog' 
They were therefore inevitably omitted, and Dupui 
is thus led to begin by quoting Plutarch, and evt 
Heraclitic sentences out of Plutarch, so aa to base s 
goda upon these antitheses : active ones, fathers, am 
passive ones, mothers, good ones and evil ones, got, 
and demons, gods of light and gods of darkness 
Ormuzd and Ahriman. Plutarch said : " Heaven hai 
appeared to men as a father who poured seed into the 
lap of mother earth;" and Virgil: "In spring, eart 
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opens herself to the embrace of heaven." "C'est 
egaleiuent," he continues, "au printemps et au 25 
Mars que les iictioii3 sacrces des Chretiens supposent 
que l'Eterael ae communique a leur Deesse Vierge 
pour reparer les malheurs de la nature et regenerer 
l'univers." " Likewise in spring, and on the 25th of 
March, the holy fables of the Christians suppose that 
the eternal God has intercourse with their goddess 
the Virgin to repair the ills of nature and regenerate 
the world." Dupuis here mentions the fact that after- 
wards, in the phallic and lingam worship, and in 
the ithyphallic festivals, the sexual difference was 
also taken abstractly. At p. 85 of the Abrcge* he 
again quotes Plutarch : " lis ont tons admis deux 
dieux, de metier different, pour me servir de cette 
expression, dont 1'un faisait le bien et l'autre le mal 
qui se trouve dans le monde. lis donnaient au premier 
le titre de dieu par excellence, et & l'autre celui de 

I demon." "They have all admitted two gods, of different 
businesses, so to speak, one of whom did the good 
and the other the evil which we find in the world. 
The former they especially entitled a god ; the latter, 
a demon." Dupuis begins with the Persians and the 
Jews, and shows by the examples of all nations, from 
the Greeks down to the Hottentots, that this is a 
dogma belonging to all theologies. " The Hottentots," 
quoth be, "call the good principle the captain above, 
_ 
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and the evil one the captain below," just as the 
European Hottentots do, only the African Tottis are 
the wiser, because they say : " It is idle to pray to 
the good captain ; it is only the evil captain who 
must be besought not to work mischief." Les priere 
sont interessees, la religion n'est qu'un commerce pai 



In the fable of Hercules, Dupuis compares the 
twelve labours with the passage of the sun through 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac ; in the march of the 
god Bacchus, and of Jason, the leader of the Argo- 
nauts, are represented the struggles of the god of light 
with the god of darkness ; and so, too, in the fable of 
Christ. Jupiter and Jehovah, the storm gods, I 
to Homer, Hesiod aud the Old Testament ; Bacchus 
and Christ to Nonnus and the New Testament. 

Nonnus says : "Jupiter decrees that his son (Diony- 
sus) shall redeem the world from evil. He will have 
to struggle with the opposition of the world, but will 
bring to it salvation, and then ascend into heaven to 
take his seat beside his father, who begat him upon 
the virgin Semele." 

Bacchus, or Dionysus, returns victorious to the 
north from his Indian expedition in spring, at the 
vernal equinox ; and so, too, Christ triumphs at Easter- 
tide in the constellation of the lamb, or of the ram, 
over bis antagonist, the demon of darkness and winter, 
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and then, like Bacchus and Hercules, celebrates his 
ascension into heaven. That Nonnus, in Bacchus's 
Indian expedition, has represented the sun's yearly- 
course in the Zodiac, is proved by Dupuis beyond all 
possibility of contradiction. 

The Argonautic expedition is not the whole cycle 
or annual circuit of the suu, like the Heracleid aud 
the expedition of Bacchus, but only the conclusion, 
only the victory in spring. The ram and the golden 
fleece, which the Argonauts bring back from Colchis 
to the west, is the golden constellation of the ram. 
"C'est alors," says Dupuis, "que Jupiter, metainor- 
phosii en plnie d'or, donne naissance a Perse, dont 
l'image est place aur le bedier celeste, appele belier h 
toison d'or, dont la riche conqutite eat attribute au 
soliel vainqueur dea tenebres et reparateur de la 
nature." 

As the lamb bring3 spring and the good season of 
the days outgrowing the night, so the serpent, in the 
constellation of the balance, brings the autumnal 
equinox and the bad season when the night prevails 
over the day, and makes Eve taste the apple, the 
autumnal fruit, which teaches her good and evil, the 
approaching winter. At p. 300, Dupuis cites from 
the Zendavesta : " Ormuzd has given man Iran, the 
place of bliss, paradise ; then comes Ahrinaau, full 
of death, and produces the great snake in the rivers 
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(in the constellation of the balance), the mother i 
■winter, who spreads cold through the water, the e 
and the trees." 

"Done," says Dupuis, "le mal introduit dans ! 
rnonde est I'hiver." " So the evil brought into the 
world by the snake is winter." " Who is to 
us from winter? The god of spring, or the sun, 
when it enters the constellation Aries, or the ram 
'the lamb of God, who takes away the sins of thi 
world.'" P. 303: "True it is that the Jewish fabl 
does not assert that the snake eaiised winter, Will in; 
life in nature, as the Persian does ; but it 13 said, 1 
felt the need of clothes and was obliged to work." 

Even such men as Mahnouides and Origei 
that thi3 is an allegory, only Augustin asserts that, 
lesides being an allegory, it is a real history, becaui 
the work of redemption, based upon this fable, is 
history. 

P. 316 : The god of day is the offspring of the 
winter solstice, born at the moment on the 25th <; 
December, when the day begins sensibly to wax. 
Mithra and Christ are born on the same day, on the 
sun's birthday, Mithra in a grotto, Bacchus and 
Jupiter in a cave, and Christ in a stable. The ma| 
the priests of the sun-worship, the Saviour; a star, 
astronomy being their science, acquaints them of the 
birth of the god, and this god, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
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rests in the arms of the heavenly Viryin, whose con- 
stellation rises on the 25th of December. Here the 
young god i3 combined with her. Thus she bears 
him, remaining a virgin. The virgin of Sais likewise 
bears the sun on the 25th of December. 

Then the vernal equinox is the time when Christ 
triumphs and repairs what men have suffered by 
winter. The Easter feast is therefore called among 
Jews and Christians the feast of the Passover, for in 
the sign of the ram the rule passes over front the god 
of darkness to the god of light, and the star of light, 
restoring life to nature, re-appears in our hemisphere. 

P. 333 : The spring-feast, Easter, fell originally on 
the 25th of March. On the 23rd Christ dies, and 
on the 25th rises again. This death and this resur- 
rection recur in all solar myths. Osiris loses his life 
through Typhon, and is revived by Isis. Adonis has 
his death and resurrection, likewise Bacchus and 
the Phrygian Atys ; and always at the same season, 
the commencement of spring, of the transition to the 
victory of light by longer days over shorter nights, 

" Agnus occisus ab origine mundi ;" although the 
Egyptians and Persians had the lull where we have 
the lanib, because in the course of time the equinox 
has become displaced by its precession from the 
lamb, or Aries, to that of the bull, Taurus. The lamb 
is the most ancient image of the Christian god, the 
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lamb at the foot of the cross. It was not till the year 
680 that it was determined at the synod at Constan- 
tinople that it should be the man upon the cross. 

As Christ was fastened on the cross, because at 
last the powers of darkness attain their aim, bo Atys 
among the Phrygians is bound in his sufferings to a 
tree, and at the foot of the tree lies the lamb, or the 
ram of spring, the redeemer from the deadly chains 
of winter. The mysteries of Atys likewise lasted 
three days, three days of lamentation ; then, on the 
25th of March, the festivities commenced. The 25tl 
of March is also the day of Adonis's resurrection : 
Bacchus also is styled the "redeemer;" and Mithra, 
the Persian god of the sun, is also born on the 25th 
of December. He dies and is lamented. Torches are 
kindled to him and his image is anointed; then i 
priest shouts out, " Take heart, ye holy flock of the 
consecrated ; your God hath arisen, and his torments 
and sufferings will be your salvation." The ancient 
Persians too had good and evil angels, paradise and 
hell, baptism and a hierarchy, just like their successors 
the Christians ; and Tertullian avows that enlightened 
orientals had from the very first only seen in Chris- 
tianity a Persian sect, whose god was the sun. 

Dupuis then (p. 392) quite correctly connects the 
subsequent Christian fancies of the Trinity, the Holy 
Ghost, and the like, with the philosophy of the Greeks. 
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He speaks of the Pythagorean triad and the Neopla- 
tonic school; and, with regard to the Indians, he 
mentions the incarnation of Vishnn, the restorer 
among the three members of the Trimurti of the new 
Brahmanism, which incarnations are of course re- 
peated and always fall in March. The restorer of 
nature ever appears in spring, "with every young 
year." 

Dupuis says (p. 395), if it he asked whether a man, 
a mountebank, ever existed who said that he was 

I Christ, and who established under this name the 
ancient mysteries of Mithra, Adonis, and the like, 
matters not for our purpose ; the Gospels at any rate 
knew only the mythical Christ, and Tacitus says only 
that the legend existed; very likely he really lived 
no more than Hercules, whose twelve labours were 
likewise " not of this world." And (p. 398), those 
who make of Christ a legislator or an impostor are 
led to do so only because they have not faith enough 
to make a god of him, and have not sufficiently com- 
pared his fable with the solar fables to see in him 
only the hero of a sacerdotal fiction. "C'est une 
vieille fable," he exclaims (p. 401), "rajeunie par des 
mmes pen instruits, qui n'ont cherche qu' a y lier 
elements de la morale sous le nom de doctrine de 
ist, fils de Dieu, dont les mysteres se celtSbraient 
bien de sieclea sous les noms de Mihra, d' Adonis 
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et d'Atys." " It is an old fable, warmed up again 
by men of slender erudition, who were only seeking 
to connect therewith the elements of morals under 
the name of the doctrine of Christ, the son of Go< 
whose mysteries had been celebrated for many ages 
under the names of Mithra, Adonis and Atys." " We 
leave the rabble," says Dupuis, " to the priests." 
Enough that a happy revolution, which must be mai 
wholly in favour of reason, has deprived it of the 
power to harm. This was indeed something ; 
whoso has the rabble, will, in the end, have also thi 
power to harm. The victories of the reaction in 
France have proved this beyond a doubt, and i 
grandchildren of Dupuis maintain the Pope in Eome." 
He says (p. 423) : " The aim of all religions is to 
establish a communication betwixt men and the invi- 
sible beings called gods, and to make them take 
interest in human needs. The intermediate person! 
for the establishing of this communication are cun- 
ning and dexterous men called priests, who give 
themselves out to be the intimate confidants 
organs of gods. Such is the foundation of everj 
worship ; that is to say, every organized worship, 
exercised by priests, has for its foundation an ima- 
ginary order of invisible beings, charged to ailba 

* This was written ere the full of the Second Empire s 
the witlidi«.""a.l of the French troop* from Rome. 
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chimerical assistance by the agency of rogues." And 
(p. 453): "We can readily prove that religion is of 
no more service to morals and legislation than to 
procure rain and fair weather. We therefore need it 
not. We need only laws, or morals, wliich ought not 
to be surrounded with the miraculous to make them 
received. They should draw their force from their 
wisdom or their utility, from the energy of the power 
which commands their execution, and from the good 
education which prepares citizens for them." 

After having indicated the untold evils which in 
all ages have flowed from superstition, he goes on to 
say : " It is false that it is more useful to deceive 
mankind than to instruct them, that religion is a 
blessing, and that philosophy, which is nothing else 
but enlightened reason, i3 an evih Such is the lot, 
such is the nature of good, only to be able to spring 
from the pure sources of truth and philosophy." 

True it is that the great question and the whole 
difficulty is tofiiid teachers free from all superstition. 
But whenever a grand moment in history places the 
reins of the State in the hands of freethinkers, then 
let them first of all found seminaries in which such 
teachers may be educated. If they omit to instal 
freethinlring teachers in the place of superstitious 
knaves, the stupefied and deluded masses will of 
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their own free will again destroy their own liberty, 
as we have already repeatedly experienced. 

Animated by the thoughts of a learned and great 
Frenchman, one of those of the 18th century who 
liberated the whole world, let us deem him fortunate 
that he did not live to see what men, mentally and 
morally corrupted, have made of his country.* 

* This was written during the Second Empire. 
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Edition. Cloth. (Key, 5s.) is. M. 

Gennan Reader, Prose and Poetry, with copious Notes 

for Beginners. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 

Student's First Year's German Companion. A concise 

Conversational Method. 12mo, cloth. 2s. Gil. 

Weisse's Complete Practical Grammar of the German Language, 
with Exercises in Conversations, Letters, Poems and 
Treatises, Sic. 4th Edition, very much improved. 12mo, 
cloth. 6s. 

Hew Conversational Exercises in German Composition, 

with complete Pules and Directions, with full Refer- 
ences to his German Grammar. 2nd Edition. 12mo, 
cloth. (Key, 6*.) 3a 6d. 

Wittich's German Tales for Beginners, arranged in Progressiva 
Order. 20th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

German for Beginners. New Edition. 12mo, cloth. 5s. 

Key to ditto. 1 2mo, cloth. 7s. 

German Grammar, 7th Edition. 12mo, cloth. 6s. Gd. 

Bchinzel (E.) Child's Pirst German Course ; also, A Complete 
Treatise on Gennan Pronunciation and Reading. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. M. 

German Preparatory Course. 12mo, cloth. 2s. 6<Z. 

Method of Learning German. (A Sequel to the Pre- 
paratory Course.) 12mo, cloth. 3s. Qd. 

New System of German Controversial Questions, adapted 

to the Preparatory Course. 12mo, cloth. Is. 6rf. 

ISonnenschein and Stallybrass. German for the English. Parti. 
first Reading Book. Easy Poems with interlinear Trans- 
lations, and illustrated by Notes and Tables, chiefly 
Etymological 4th Edition. 12mt>, i&AV. ta.%&. 
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Ann's German Method by Rose. A New Edition of the genuine 
Book, with a Supplement consisting of Models of Con- 
jugations, a Table of all Regular Dissonant and Irregular 
Verbs, Bules on tlie Prepositions, &c. &c. By A. V. Bose. 
2 Courses in I vol Cloth. 3a. Gd. 

German Method by Eose, &c. First Course. Cloth. 2s. 

Apel's Short and Practical German Grammar for Beginners, with 
copious Examples and Exercises. 2nd Edition. 12mo, 
cloth. 2s. Gd. 

[Black's] Tbieme's Complete Grammatical German Dictionary, 
in which are introduced the Genitives and Plurals and 
other Irregularities of Substantives, the Comparative 
Degrees of Adjective, and the Irregularities of Verbs. 
Square 8vo, Btrongly bound. 

Koehler (F.) German -English and English -German Dictionary. 
2 vols. 1120 pp., treble columns, royal 8vo, in one vol., 
hall- bound. 9*. 

William!; (T. S.) Modern German and English Conversations and 
Elementary Phrases, the German revised and corrected 
by A, Kokemueller. 21st enlarged and improved Edi- 
tion. 12mo, cloth. 3). 6o!. 

and 0. Cruae, German and English Commercial Cor 

respoudence. A Culliretiou of Modem Mercantile Letter 
in German and English, with their Translation on oppc 
site pages. 2nd Edition. 12mo, cloth. is. &d. 

For a French Version of the 8»me Letters, vide p. 2. 

Apel (H.) German Prose Stories for Beginners (including I 
sing's Prose Fables), with an interlinear Translation i 
the natural order of Construction. 12mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

German Poetry. Nearly 300 Pieces selected from 70 

different Authors. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

German Prose. A Collection of the beat Specimei 

of German Prose, chiefly from Modern Authors. 

pp. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3.*. 

Andersen (H. 0.) BildeThnch ohne Bilder. The German Text, 
with Explanatory Notes, &c, and a complete Vocabulary, 
for the use of Schools, by Alphons Beck. 2nd Edition. 
12mo, cloth. 
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Chamisso's Peter SchlemiM. The German Text, with copious 
Explanatory Notes and a Vocabulary, by M. Forster. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 

Lessing's Minna von Bamhelm, the German Test, with Ex- 
planatory Notes and a Vocabulary, by J. A. F. Schmidt. 
2nd Edition. 12mo, cloth. 2*. Gd. 

Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea, With Notes and Vocabulary, 
by M. Forster. 12mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Hermann und Dorothea. With Grammatical Notes by 

A. von liavensberg. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. &d. 

Egmont. The German Text, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary, by H. Apel. 12mo, cloth. 2s. 6rf. 

Fauat. With copious Notes by Folk Lebahn. 8vo, 

cloth. 10*. Qd. 

Schiller's Maria Stuart, with copious Grammatical, Explana- 
tory, and Historical Notes, by Moritz Forster. Crown 
8vu, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Goldechmidt (H. E.) German Poetry, A Selection of the best 
Modern Poems, with the best English Translations on 
opposite pages. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

Hftuff's Mtsrohen. A Selection from HaufFs Fairy Tales. The 
German Text, witli a Vocabulary in foot-notes. By A. 
Hoare, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. Gd. 

Nieriti. Die Waise, a German Tale, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary, by E. C. Otte. lSmc^ cloth. 2*. 6d, 

Garove (J. W.) Mffihrcheu ohne Ende (The Story without an 
End). 12mo, cloth. 2s. 

Schiller's Song of the Bell, German Text, with English Poeti- 
cal Translation on the opposite pages, by J. Hermann 
Merivale, Esq. 12mo, cloth. Is. 

Fouque's Undine, Sintram, Asktiga's Bitter, die beideu Hanptleute. 

4 vols, in 1. 8vo, cloth. Is. 6d, 

Undine. Is. &d.; cloth, 2s. Aslauga. 1*. fid. ; cloth, 2*. 

Sintram. 2s, Gd. ; cloth, 3s. Hauptleute. Is. 6d,; cloth, 2s. 
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Eryce (Rev. Dr.) The Laws of Greek Accentuation Simplified. 
3rd Edition, with the most essential Rules of Quantity. 
12mo, sewed. 6d. 

Euripides' Medea. The Greek Test, with Introduction f 
Explanatory Notes for Schools, by J. H. Hogan. 8 
cloth. 

Ion. Greek Text, with Notes for Beginners, Intn 

duction and Questions for Examination, by Dr. Charlei 
Badham, D.D. 2nd Edition. Svo. 3s. 6<i 

iEBchyltis. Agamemnon. Eevised Greek Text, with liters 
line-for-line Translation on opposite pages, by John I 
Davies, B.A. Svo, cloth. 

Platonis Philebna. With Introduction and Notes by Dr. C. 
Badham. 2nd Edition, considerably a' 
doth. 

Euthydemns et Laches. "With Critical Notes and an 

Epistola critica to the Senate of the Ley den University, 
by Dr. Ch. Badham, D.D. Svo, cloth. 4s. 

Symposium, and Letter to the Master of Trinity, " Do 

Platonis Legibus," — Platonis Convivium, cum Epistola 
ad Thompsonuni edidit Carolus Badham. Svo, cloth. 4*. 

Sophocles. Eleotra. The Greek Text critically revised, with, 
the aid of MBS. newly collated and explained. By Rev. 
K F. M. Blaydes, M.A., formerly Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, Svo, cloth. 6s. 

Philoctetea. Edited by the same. Svo, cloth. 6*. 

Traohiniffi. Edited by the same. Svo, cloth. 6s. 

Ajax. Edited by the same. Svo, cloth. 6*. 

Kiepert's New Atlas Antiqnus. Maps of the Ancient World, 
for Schools and Colleges. fith Edition. With a com- 
plete Geographical Index. Folio, boards. 7s. 6rf, 

Kampen. 15 Maps to illustrate OtBsar's De Bello GaUioo, 15 
coloured Maps. 4to, cloth, 3s. Get. 
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Jfialian. 

Volpe (Oav. G.) Eton Italian Grammar, for the use of Eton Col- 
lege. Including Exercises and Examples. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. dd. 

Key to the Exercises. Is. 

Eossetti. Exercises for securing Idiomatic Italian by means 
of Literal Translations from the English, by Maria F. 
Eossetti. 12nio, cloth. 3s. &d. 

Aneddoti Italiani. One Hundred Italian Anecdotes, 

selected from "II Compagno del Passeggio." Being also 
a Key tii ltfifsctti's Exercises. 12mo, cloth. 2s. Gd. 

Venosta (F.) Bacoolta di PoeBie tratti dai piu celehri autori 
autichi e modemi. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
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Bojesen (Mad, Marie) The Danish Speaker. Pronunciation of 
the DanLdi Language, Vocabulary, Dialogues and Idioms 
for the use of Students and Travellers in Denmark and 
Norway. 12mo, cloth. is. 

Bask (E.) Dam'sh Grammar for Englishmen. "Willi Extracts 
in. Prose and Verse. 2nd Edition. Edited by Kepp. 
8vo. 5s. 

Williams and Imdolph. Butch and English Dialogues, aud 
Elementary Phrases. 12mo. 2s. 6<2. 



«BaU Paps. 

Sydow's Wall Maps of Plivsii-al (leography for School-rooms, 
representing the purely physical proportions of the Globe, 
drawn in a bold manner. An English Edition, the Ori- 
ginals with Ennli.aU funics and Explanations. Mounted 
on canvas, with rollers : 

1. The World. 12 Sheets. Mounted. 

2. Europe, 9 Sheets. Mounted, 

3. Asia. 9 Sheets. Mounted. 

4. Africa. 6 Sheets. 

5. America (North and South). 2 Maps, 10 Sheets. 

6. Australia and Australasia. 6 Sheets. Mounted. Ifla. 
Handbook to the Sctics oi Iat^ "?\vjs\wi"^-»P' ** 

Sciool Instruction, edited, bj 3 . 1iii.fca.ti. %ni. ^** 
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Da Eheiras (H.). Fractical Lines in Geometrical Drawing, 

taining the Use of Mathematical Instruments and the 
Construction of Scales, the Elements of Practical and 
Descriptive Geometry, Orthographic and Horizontal Pro- 
jections, Lsometrical Drawing and Perspective. Iiliia- 
trated with 300 Diagram?, and giving (by analogy) the 
solution of every Question proposed at the Competitive 
Examinations for the Army. 8vo, cloth. 9s. 

Puerat's Hebrew Lexicon, by Davidson. A Hebrew and Chal- 
dee Lexicon to the Old Testament, by Dr. Jnlius Fuerst. 
4th Edition, improved and enlarged, containing a Gram- 
matical and Analytical Appendix. Translated by Rev. 
Dr. Samnel Davidson. 1G00 pp., royal 8vo, cloth. 21s. 

Hebrew TextB. Large type. 16mo, cloth. each 1*. 

Genesis, la. Psalms, If. Job. Is. Isaiah, L 

Turpie (Rev. Dr.) Manual of the Chaldee Language : containing 
Grammar of the Biblical Chaldee and of the Targums, 
and a Chrestomathy, consisting of .Selections from the 
Targums, with a Vocabulary adapted to the Chrestomathy. 
187'J. Square 8vo, cloth. 7s. 

Attwell (Prof. H.) Table of Aryan (Indo-European) Languages, 
showing their Classification and Affinities, with copious 
Notes ; to which is added, Grimm's Law of the Inter- 
change of Mute Consonants, with numerous Illustrations. 
A Wall Map for the use of Colleges aud Lecture-rooms. 
2nd Edition. Mounted with rollers. 10a 

The same Table, in 4to, with numerous Additions. 

Boards. 7s. 6d. 

Williams and Shnmonds. English Commercial Correspondence, 
A Collection of Modern Mercantile Letters. By T. S. 
Williams and P. L. Simmonds. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

Bayldon. Icelandic Grammar. An Elementary Grammar of 
the Old Norse or Icelandic Language. By licv. George 
Bayldon. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6<*. 

Levant Interpreter: a Polyglotte Dialogue Book for Travellers 
in the East. English, Turkish, Modern Greek and 
Italian. Crown Svo, cloth. 5s. 

Spencer (Herbert) Education, Intellectual, Moral and Physical. 
Cheap Edition, Fourth Thousand. Cloth. 2/>. 6d. 






